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as the shareholders were well aware, that transaction was one which 
involved the issue of 1000 shares of this company or not. The vendor 
was at the present moment in this country, and the directors 
thought it was to the interest of the shareholders that Professor 
Clayton’s report should be delayed until the settlement with the ven- 
dors was effected. That settlement having been effected (and effected 
ina way which he hoped would meet with the shareholders’ ap- 
proval) the report of Professor Clayton was circulated, minus some 
extraets entirely in connection with some discovery in relation to 
the supply of water, by which Professor Clayton stated that if the 
directors held their hands they might find a valuable property in 
the supply of water in the district. The directors thought that it 
was a matter so entirely in the interests of the company, and it was 
a matter not immediately affecting it, that therefore they published 
the report in eatenso with the exception of the portion relating to 
the supply of water. The settlement with the vendors was made 
by the surrender to the company of 1000 shares, at the time of the 
marketable value of 14/. or 15/., but which, unfortunately, were now 
only worth at 7/. 10s.; nevertheless, he must appeal to the share- 
holders to do justice to the present board, when they had to fight a 
battle to obtain the large consideration which they did obtain at the 
time in the interests of the company. (Hear, hear.) The vendor also 
had a claim for something like 15,0007. or 16,0007. in money upon 
the company. It was not very easy to find the money unless the 
directors issued shares to put the company in possession of the funds. 
It might be a matter of opinion whether or not it would have been 
wise to have done so; at all events, the board did not like the respon- 
sibility of issuing shares ata premium after the experience they had 
had, Certain members had complained of shares which had pre- 


salary was back for six months, and it applied to nine months, so 
that it did not properly belong to the production of silver. The item 
for professional services applied to Prof. Clayton. The taxes were 
paid to the United States, and were a moderate sum. Then there 
were legalexpenses. Then there was the amount for exchange, which 
arose principally from the company not having sufficient capital to 
carry on the company; and it being necessary to draw bills of ex- 
change between Eberhardt and San Francisco, as there was not suffi- 
cient to pay the labourers whilst the silver was being shipped to 


England. Thus there was a double set of drafts going on, which 
entailed a considerable expense. That wasall he had to say on that 
subject. 


A SHAREHOLDER: You have overlooked the International Mill. 

The CHAIRMAN said it was an omission, and as the subject was an important one 
he would at once refer to it. That sum of 18,000/. for the International Mill was 
for milling 8800 tons of ore, and it worked out at a considerable sum of money. It 
cost this company for milling $13 77 c. per ton—a very large amount undoubtedly, 
and which had no right to be expended, if expended purely and simply for milling ; 
but it was notsimply for milling the ore. The expenses had arisen from two causes 
—the conversion of the stamps, that was to say, 30 of the stamps were for working 
with the wet _, and Prof. Clayton and some other gentlemen, in conjunction 
with Mr. Phillpotts himself, determined that when the ore turned out rich it would 
be wise to have the 30 wet stamps converted into dry stamps, as the percentage ob- 
tained from the silver was more by the dry process than by the wet process. That 
entailed an expense of 4226/., so that the International Mill was charged with an 
expense of 4266/., which would not have occurred if the stamps had not been con- 
verted. That was not the only item in connection with the International Mill which 
created a greater expense. e had had intimated to him for some time past that 
the stores account was defective and deficient in quantity, and that a certain pro- 
portion of the stores account had been charged for the — of the ores, in order 
to bring the accounts into a proper shape, and that that alone had added a consider 
able item to the expenses. He did not know that he could do better than state 
plainly that, in the absence of Mr. Phillpotts during his illness, a large amount of 
supply said to belong to the company, and paid for by the company, was found to 
be deficient in stock. He would now turn to another matter, and that was the 
average amount of silver got out of the pulp assay. The shareholders might re- 
member that at the last meeting one of the great featnres which Mr. Ridsdale threw 
out against the management abroad was that the manager failed to get a sufficient 
ercentage of silver out of the pulp assay, and he thought Mr. Ridsdale was right 
in calling attention toit. He thought he could not do better than go through the 
monthly averages of pulp assay. The percentage obtained in January was $30 pulp 
assay, and they obtained 58 per cent. of silver; the lowness of the pulp assay to 
some extent accounted for the lowness of the percentage; the quantity crushed in 
January was 2129 tons. In February they rose to 50 pulp assay, an obtained a 
percentage of 54, which was not satisfactory. In March, with a pulp of 69, they 
obtained 84 per cent. of silver. In April they dropped to 52 in pulp assay on the 
quantity milled (only 1100 tons), and they obtained 85 per cent. of silver. In May 
they got 47 pulp assay, and 76 per cent. of silver. In June, which appeared one of 
the most disastrous months to contend with, and which made the accounts look 
additionally bad, they only reached 40 of pulp assay, and 69 per cent. of silver, and 
there were only 1100 tons crushed; that was owing to the changeable nature of the 
ore, and to its variableness of quantity, for although the manager might for a time 
think he had before him a good quantity of valuable stuff, yet, perhaps, when he 
had got 500 or 600 tons it became all at once mixed with the limestone of the coun- 
try, and turned out of a poor character, and it required 3 tons of stuff to be got out 
before he got 1 ton of good milling ore. So much for the items in the balance-sheet, 
and he must now go into a few other matters. The general meeting would have 
been called earlier than it had been, had it not been for one or two circumstances 
which it was better at once to place before the shareholders. The accounts were 
audited by the end of August, and the present meeting could have been held some 
months earlier than it was held ; but the directors received at the time the news of 
the unfortunate calamity—the burning of the International Mill—which frustrated 
the hopes which the directors had of coming before the shareholders with a ba- 
lance-sheet, which he was bound to confess was not pleasing; but, with the know- 
ledge gained they were receiving and getting ore of good quality, and largely pro- 
ducing ore, and if the International Mill had not been burned it would have been 
a matter of intense pleasure to have announced that, however non-profitable the 
balance-sheet appeared, they had nearly 19,000/. as producefrom themine in August. 
The destruction of the mill led the directors into a different train of thought— 


| conclusion, and he wished to announce it here, as he thought it was the wisest one, 
under the circumstances, that as they were unfortunately suffering from the loss 
| of the International Mill, and the directors were in hopes of having arrangements 
completed with the South Aurora, they could with safety leave the affairs of the 
| company in the hands of another gentleman out there who was in the company’s 
employ, and that they should have Mr. Phillpotts home to England, and put to him 
categorically every doubt and suspicion they had; and if they were not satisfied 
with his explanation, he (the Chairman) almost pledged himself that he would ob- 
tain Mr. Phillpotts’ resignation, and not get his ignominious dismissal, which might 
lead to trouble hereafter. The directors were aware that there was a party outside 
who were clamorous for Mr. Phillpotts’ dismissal. He hoped that party would 
never regret the course they had taken. (Hear, hear.) He believed that.the course 
which the board had taken was wise and judicious, and did not compromise the 
interests of the company. The directors accordingly telegraphed to Mr. Phillpotts, 
and said they expected him over here for the general meeting. The reply was that 
he could not leave immediately, as he had two or three important matters to look 
after. One was Blatchley’s suit, which was to come on in October, and which the 
company had prosecuted with varied success, and thrown out of one court into 
} another. The second reason was the insurance matters connected with the Inter- 
| national Mill, which required a gentleman connected with all the details and affairs 
to see adjusted in a proper manner. For these reasons Mr. Phillpotts had notcome 
home immediately. But this morning the directors had received a telegram of a 
leasing character. (A laugh.) Well, as some of the shareholders laughed, per- 
laps they would anticipate whatit was. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Baxter: We are amused ; there is always something pleasing comes before 
a meeting. The CHAIRMAN said that the telegram just received referred to the 
Blatchley suit, which was settled in the interests of the conipany, and thus justi- 
fied the step which Mr. Phillpotts took in not coming home. (Cheers.) The dis- 
puted action was settled, but the amount was to be decided by arbitration. He’ 
thought he had now pretty well exhausted his budget; he had told ever ything he 
knew, and concealed nothing. (Cheers.) During the time that he had had the 
honour of presiding at the board they had had anxieties and doubts, and they had 
also had serious misgivings; but, on the whole, he felt that he was perfectly jus- 
tified in assuring the shareholders that the company was in a better position than 
when he last addressed them. It was in the position of being freer from debt, and 
having a more extensive bs Ng yer opened, and it was the intention of the 
manager to sink deeper, with the anticipation of getting into the permanent ore 
channel alluded to in Professor Clayton's report. The directors had raised 5000/. 
amongst themselves to pay off the vendor, as he had already stated, and they had 
not troubled the shareholders with any calls, nor created any debentures, which 
Mr. Taylor at the last meeting stood in such dreadful fear of (a laugh), and alto- 
gether the affairs of the company stood in a more compact form. The whole thing 
would resolve itself into a question of management. The question was whether 
they had an efficient and economical manager, and a manager of ability, in Mr. 
Philpotts. (Hear, hear.) Another letter from Prof. Clayton had been received that 
morning, and showed that in the Eberhardt the company possessed a very valuable 
property, but they must have a little patience and lorbeerance, and not expect to 
extract a dividend out of ore which was variable, but allow the money to ex- 
pended in going down to the main ore channel, He would ask the secretary te 
read Prof. Clayton's letter. 
The CHAIRMAN then formally moved the adoption of the report and accounts. 
Mr. BuURNAND seconded the resolution. 
Mr. BAXTER said that the duty devolved upon him of moving an amendment te 
the resolution, and he must give his reasons, and the reasons of those who were 
acting with him, for so doing. He wished to disclaim any personal feeling to- 
wards any member of the board, or towards Mr, Phillpotts ; he simply came for- 
ward as a shareholder, holding a considerable number of shares, and with a perfect 
right (which they all posneneed) to discuss fully and fairly the management of the 
roperty, and see that what was being done was the best that could be done in the 
interests of the shareholders. He should like to know whether Prof. Clayton's re- 
port was not keep back because it verified the report of Mr. Phillpotts in the first 
instance as to the quantity of water, and to enable the directors to get the shares 
from the vendors, As far as the actual financial position of the company went, he 
was as much in the dark as when he entered the room. As to including in the In 
ternational Mill account certain sums in order to make up the stores which could 
not be accounted for, he should like to know whether the Chairman heard that 
from the manager himself. In the accounts there was one very curious item which 
the Chairman probably would explain. The Chairman stated that the company 
had had to incur very considerable expense for wire-tramways, but it was an extra- 
ordinary thing that in the last account rendered the wire-tramways were put down 
at 37,812/. as gross expenditure upon capital account, but in the present balance- 
sheet it was put down as costing 34,999/., showing a difference of 28147. How that 
had been made to balance he could not understand. Many gentlemen would re- 
member that at the time they were advised to purchase the White Pine Water- 














should they go before the shareholders with a balance-sheet which showed no divi- 
dend, and little or no profit, and not be able to announce that they had something 
in hand for the future? He thought the shareholders would say that the directors 
acted judiciously in not calling a meeting until they were prepared to lay some- 
thing before the shareholders in a tangible way for the governmentof the concern 
in the future. Arrangements and negociations were immediately opened with the 
South Aurora Company, and, without troubling the mane with all the letters 
which passed, he would ask the secretary to read the first letter which was ad- 
dressed to the South Aurora Company, and the letter which was received in reply, 
and also the contract which had been entered into to work this company’s ore by the 
Stanford mill. 

The SECRETARY read the letters.J ; 

The CHAIRMAN continued: In accordance with that, the directors telegraphed 
to Mr. Phillpotts that he should, in the substance of this method of management, 
act on behalf of the company, and submit the result to the directors. The result | 


works they were told that if they purchased those waterworks they would not only 
have an ample supply of water for themselves, but would also be able to supply 
water to others, which would leave a considerable profit on the transaction. That 
was a point with which the Chairman should have dealt. In order to arrive at the 
conclusion whether the manager possessed the confidence of the shareholders, they 
should look at the circumstances which had arisen. When the manager went out, 
two years ago, he advised the board that no working capital was necessary, as large 
and immediate returns would be made; the manager also informed a gentleman, 
with whom he (the speaker) was acquainted that for the first year of the company's 
working the shareholders must be satisfied if they only got 30 per cent. (A laugh.) 
Well, instead of getting 30 per cent., and not wanting capital, the capital had 
rown from 200,000/. to 290,000/., besides the debts which the company owed, 
fe might be told that the contract was only 285,000/., as the vendors had given u 
the 15,000/., but it had nothing to do with it. What had the shareholders received 


. 43 
. viously been issued at a premium goingata discount; therefore, the 
os uf directors had the satisfaction of knowing that the money had been 
i - e ay without its affecting the pocket of any individual shareholder, 
... 6872 pm or, of course, what would be the gain of some would be the loss of 
i 5 others, as would especially be the case in this instance. That money 
a Bi had been paid, with the exception of 5000/., which was still due to 
oe 9 ML pm the vendors, in the full settlement of their claim, and he regretted to 
eve - have to appear before the shareholders without having the matter 
ies 05” Pa fully settled. However, if matters in this company were to-day 
7M pe deemed by the shareholders to be of a satisfactory character, he 
- could only say that the last liability of 5000/7, outstanding would be 
| 10 = paid to the vendors before 12 o’clock to-morrow. (Cheers.) He 
would next refer to the balance-sheet of the company which had 
been submitted by the directors, the vouchers of which had been 
produced and duly audited. On one side was given the production 
. * ae of the bullion, which amounted to 60,000/. for the six months ending 
1. 12% 13% 30th June last. That produce was distinctly a disappointment to 
bs - the board, and the shareholders would expect some explanation why 
48 19 it was so. When he last addressed them he believed he stated he 
... 63 65 thought that they were on the right road, and on the fair road to 
hee “e a a success, He did not lead them into the region of exalted ideas, he 
9 ot om, kept things down as much as was compatible with the shareholders’ 
.. 4% 8% Dm interests; but he certainly did lead them to expect, as he had said, 
no 1G that they were on the right road. Whether he was justified in doing 
= 2 4 it or not they themselves should judge from the monthly produce. 
par He addressed them in the month of April, and although they had 
oe 1 15 at the time the actual documents (for they took some considerable 
bee sae ts time to receive), yet the directors received accounts announcing that 
48 at the total produce for the month of March was $76,000, which he 
... 1% 2 pe considered a very gratifying return, and fully justified the fair hopes 
ia 1 and expectations he held out to the shareholders. (Hear, hear.) In 
ver April the returns dropped to $51,000; in May they were $58,000; 
... 96 OT and in June they dropped to $25,000. The explanation which had 
os 44 OH been given (for which they had to rely upon the manager's report) 
0 4 8 was to the effect that the ore from being of a good and reliable cha- 
tacter suddenly changed to a poor and capricious character, and in- 
i volved the mining of 3 tons of ore to obtain 1 ton of ore which was 
94 «(98 fit to go through the mill. It was a matter of great pain to the di- 
... 98 100 rectors, and although he had modified his remarks he considered that 
: = k.. i he stood exonerated in their opinion (looking at the produce of 
"90K 20K $76,000 in the month of March), and that he did not overstep the 
"100 101 fm bounds of prudence when he stated that the company was on the 
)...106 ae iy Y0ad to progress. (Hear, hear,) Then, they had had in Nevada an 
* ow 101 almost unprecedentedly hard winter, with snow storms to June and 


July; they also had to contend with the new mine rope (which at 
the last meeting he congratulated the shareholders was working 
Well), but which within a fortnight of being in its place gave way 
Ps all directions, causing a great expence to the company, and also 
rustrating the endeavour of the manager to send to the mills suffi- 
se ore, even of the defective quality he had before mentioned. 
: n the other side of the accounts he would refer to the subject of 
h © expenses, which apparently wasa sore subject with many, when 
© stated that those gentlemen might, perhaps, modify their opinion 
When the expenses were a little looked into and explained, for the 
expenditure was not of the onerous character which would justify 
b e remarks which had been made about it. The total expenses had 
took 99,000/. The Eberhardt, the Aurora, and the Ward Beecher 
ast ~,000/, of the amount between them; but he (the Chairman) 
Fn ate that it must not be put down that the expenses had been 
neurted solely in getting the ore out of the mine, but a portion of it 
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was that the directors received a telegram from Mr. Phillpotts to the effect that he | They had received one dividend of 1/., which was paid partly from the Ward Beecher 
had entered into an arrangement with Mr. Goodfellow to crush this company’s | Mine and partly from the premium on shares. They had not had one farthing 
ore for six months at $12 per ton, subject to the board’s approval. That telegram | from the Eberhardt and Aurora Mine. Then, they had spent 30,000/. upon water, 
was received on Sept. 7, and the directors looked upon the matter as pretty well | Was all this the fault of the manager or the mine? He believed it was the fault of 
concluded. However, the South Aurora Company did not see it in the same light, | the manager, and not of the mine. Mr. Phillpotts original estimate was based on 
and did not seem to know anything about it, although they had intimated the $40 ore; within a few cents they had had had a yield of $40 ore, and, if so, how 
nature of the contract, and afterwards, entirely on their own part, wished to with- | came it ‘that there was no dividend P Simply because of the gross and improvident 
draw from it. This matter had been a source of great difficulty to himself and the expenditure at the mine. The shareholders would remember that Mr. hillpotts 
board to have it carried through ; they were assured it was a binding contract, and | stated that $20 per ton would pay the expenses, and that when the wire-tramway 
it was one which the directors did not take upon themselves without great delibera- | wag used the expenditure wou d be considerably reduced. Prof. Clayton came ip, 
tion; and they thought it was a fair arrangement, and one which the South Aurora | and said the expenses should be $18 per ton. ut what was the fact? Why, the 
Company might have been satisfied with, and they were not quite sure they w ould | expenditure was $34 to the ton, and that was where the profits went. The mine 
have the $2 per ton profit which it was believed tlie arrangement would give them. | had yielded 135,640. from June last year to Junein the present year. It had turned 
He was sorry the South Aurora Company did not confirm the contract which had | out in bullion 234,777/., and yet they were told this was a worthless property. Here 
been entered into between Mr. Phillpotts and Mr. Goodfellow; and, as he should | was a quarter of a million of money, and yet not 1s. went to the shareholders. If 
like the shareholders to hear the contract, he would ask the secretary to read it. | the present management went on the propert ; was good for nothing. The board had 
The SECRETARY read the contract. which was as follows :— : , | no right to receive telegrams (as he believed they did) week by week as to what 
The CHAIRMAN went on to say that if it was not a contract he did not know | was going on at the mines, and yet withhold them from the body of the shareholders. 
what the meaning of the word ec ntract was. (Hear, hear.) He had gone intothis | The CHAIRMAN: We received one last week, and I appealed to Mr. P 
subject at some length in ordcr to show that the directors, as the trustees of the | whether we should send to the newspapers, and he said “No.” Mr, Pearless is 
shareholders, had lost no opportunity in trying to bring about a fair settlement for the representative of Mr. Applegarth at the board. ‘ 
the crushing of this company’s ore. He would not go beyond that; the directors | Mr. Prartess said he heard that it was not desirable to publish the telegram, 
had been twitted and taunted with not having done their duty, and he wished to | as jt might deceive many shareholders on the eve of a genera meeting. It might 
lain that they had performed their duty. (Hear, hear.). But he was able to | have been sent for an object—he could not tell. It had been thrown in the face of 
exp: the ore at the Big | the directors that Ow pale wy ome just before the general meetings, and he 
iv uree weeks returns, each week 1 thought the same thing might occur again. 
Saree thay ran to $134 of pulp assay in the vext; and Me BAXTER went on to say that the directors were only the trustees of the share- 
d information of the third 170 tons crushed, which | pojders, who ought to be put in possession of all information from the mines 


rushin, } 
stato that another armangeved tree weeks returns, each week being about 170 tons 
The first average was : 
they had that morning receive 
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iad been incurred in developing and opening up the mine in a work- 
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whether good or bad. He enquired why pipes had not been laid on to the Inter- 
national Mill to flood it in case of fire, om thus extinguish the flames. He main- 
tiined that the manager had entirely failed to do any good for the company, for 
there was no statement which he had made which was not falsified by the returns 
made to ths sharehollers. They must either have an absolute change of manage- 
mont in order to reduce the expenditure, or they must come to the conclusion to 
a‘andon the mine, for it was clear with the present stite of things they could get 
no roturns. A:scor ling to Prof. Cliyton’s report they had a mine which should be 
piying tho shareholders hanlsu.wely. [Ho contert:1 that the board had not the 
confidence of the shircholders, because although they proiwiisol ot ths meeting 
thit they would make things public they hid since kept the information they 

received to themselves. With respect to the attack made by Mr. Phillpotts upon 
Mr. Applegarth, it was a slur upon Mr. Applegarth and upon those who were act 
ing with him in the matter to call Mr. Applegarth a “‘ Western adventurer,” and 





charge him with calling the committee together with which he (Mr. Baxter) was | 


acting. If any gentleman present wera a holder of 2000 shares, and a creditor for 
5000/., as Mr. Applegarth was, would they stand quietly by and not attempt to save 
tha property? Mr. Applegarth hada duty to perform to himself, and was desirous 


of vim licxting his character, and showing that the property was worth what he had | 


represented it to be. He asked whether the shareholders were prepsred to go on 
with the present management, and said he was prepared to test the feeling of the 
meeting by the following amendment :—‘ That the shareholders have no confidence 
in the management either here or in Nevada, and the directors be and are hereby 
Tr to place their offices at the disposal of the shareholders.” 

r. BLATCH said he had great pleasure in seconding the amendment. He had 
not the slightest personal interest beyond a pecuniary interest—that is to say, he 
did not know any of the gentlemen around him. He entirely agreed with what 
Mr. Baxter had said, but there were one or two points to which he should wish to 
draw attention beyond what that gentleman had referred to. It was strange that 
such a calamity asthe burning of the International Mill should be passed without 
any enquiry as to howit originated. Then, again, with respect to the stamps; they 
had just been told by the Chairman that they had been changed from wet to dry, 
but if he remembered rightly Mr. Phillpotts had just before changed them from 
dry to wet. He believed that enough had been said to show that the management 
in Nevada was decidedly bad; if Mr. Phillpotts was an incompetent man he was 
not fit for his place, but if he were competent and did not use his knowledge for 
the benefit of the company he (Mr. Blatch) would rather have a man who was a 

reater fool if he would put money in the pockets of the shareholders. (A laugh.) 

ne of the great things of which he had to complain was that information was 
withheld from the shareholders which they ouglit to possess. ; 

Mr. LANDON, who was somewhat indistinctly heard at times, and spoke amidst 
some interruption, referred to the observations of the Chairman with respect to the 
contract with the South Aurora Company, and said that the Chairman had not 
exactly stated the facts as they really were. He gave his version of the negociations 
which preceded the drawing up of the so-called contract, and said that the South 
Aurora directors were distinctly under the impression that the contract was on 
the basis of $15 per ton for crushing. , 

Mr.J.G. TaAytor: Will youinform us, Mr. Chairman, whether yourself and 
Mr. Ruok, one of the directors, did not hold shares in the South Aurora and sold 
about that time ?——The CHAirnMAN: Fortunately for me I never held a share in 
the company in my life. ; 

Mr. Hevery Moore said he noticed in the accounts of June last that credit was 
given for 10,916/. for stores, and he had looked through the accounts in vain to find 
a charge mde for the purchase of those stores. : ; 

The OuatrM ay: If you will look at the firstline in the balance sheet you will see 
that the debit at stores is 22,000/. as brought forward from the balance-sheet of last 
your, and they are cre‘lited now as 17,000/., the difference having been used by the 
company. In the next balance-sheet you bring down the 17,06u¢, 

Mr. Moort: You bring forward in Dec, 31, 1871, 18,9002. 

The CHAIRMAN sid that Mr. Moore must go back to the previous half-year. 

Mr. Moors went on to say that he should like to know what the stores consiste 
of, and what they had cost. He knew something of mining matters, and thought 
the directors never ought to have lid before theshareholders such accounts as these. 
It should also be stated what stores there were on hand, and also what the ex pendi- 
ture had been. 

The CHAIRMAN : It is so stated. 

Mr. Moore asked who could tell the cost of expenditure for stores for the past 
half-year? He also complained that he had never received the circular of April 22, 
signed by the secretary, in which it was stated a report had been received from 
Prof. Clayton, and the directors declined to publish it. 

The CHAIRMAN: ‘Then it was the fault of the postman. 

Mr. Moors said the directors shoull not be allowed to keep back one item of in 
formation from the shareholders. It was a wrong upon tie 
wrong upon the public, for the shareholders might in ignorance sell their shares. 

A Voice: There is no chance of their doing that; they are not saleable. 

Mr. Moore: But the public might think there was something good behind, and 
they mightcome in and buy shares, With respect tothe manager, he knew about 
him, or his character; but he could not help asking himself this question—the pro- 
perty was soll for 150,000/., and it was stated at the time that that was too large a 
sum of money. Now, what had been received as the produce of these mines in ac 
tual bullion? In 1% year there had been received 204,000/., and that showed that 
Mr. Applegarth did not ask too much for his property. But then he came to this, 
t'iat after paying 24,000/. in dividends the directors had 201,000/, to account for, 
and he wanted to know how it was that the shareholders had not reccived further 
dividends? Ho was very glad that Mr. Baxter had moved his amendment, if only 
to olivit an opinion from thit meeting as to the treatment which the shareholders 
received from the directors and manager of the company. 

Mr. APPLEGARTH said there had been a good deal said about his being a ‘ western 
adventurer,” and selling property which was entirely worthless; and also that he, 
from seliish motives, wanted to get the management of the company into his own 
hinds. It was natural he should want some voice in the management, seeing that 
he was the representative of 2000 shares, and when he saw that the property, which 
should be paying 200,000/. in dividends, was being wasted by bad management. He 
was not a scientific man, but he knew something about how mines should be ma- 
naged, and he had had a good deal of experience. He was one of the earliest who 
went to the Nevada district, and he had watched the property from the time he 
eunped out inthe snow until last March. He knew how milling and mining should 
be done; and his opinion of how the milling and mining should be done was simply 
thit it should have been done for 50 per cent. less than it had been. He had had 
oers from practical men to mill the ore for 39 per ton. The shareholders must 
hive the work done upon a business-like and economical basis if they wanted to 
make money, and if they did that he had no hesitation in saying that they would 
make a good, protitable, and living concern. He did not know exactly what Mr. 
Phillpotts meant when he called him (Myr. Applegarth) a “ western adventurer.” 
He did not know whether Mr. Phillpotts meant that he was a scoundrel, or whether 
he ventured his money in mining speculations. Mr. Phillpotts could mean what 
he liked; he (Mr. Applegarth) took it from the source from whence it came. The 


| (Loud Liughter.) 


shareholders, and a} 


hardt shareholders holding over 100 shares each ; he was selected by those gentle- 
men ; but he had endeavoured to steer a strictly independent course. If he held 
the position he did in this company, and fullowed blindfold the ory oe and rami- 
fications which took place, and not use his own jugiment, he should be unfitted to 
be the Chairman of this or any other company. (Cheers.) Now, in respect to Mr. 


| Baxter, a gentleman to whom every respect must be paid, and who had never put 


forward to him (the Chairman) individually anything but in language of a proper 
and becoming kind; but he would ask the shareholders did they ever hear such'a 
wek aldress as Mr. Baxter made? Did Mr. Baxter bring a single statement upon 
| which they could bring an idea to bear beyond the single one of the question of 
management. Mr. Baxter was « large shareholder, and as such he was entitled 
to every respect: but if he had been the nominee of Mr. Applegarth he (Mr. 
| Baxter) could not huve spoken more against the company than he had done to-day. 
He defended the course which thc directors liad taken in connection with the pro- 
,0sal to purchase the White Pine Waterwor' +. Then as to the question of whether 
| Mr. Applegarth had been pressing for his claims. Why, he (the Chairman) had 
been at the office, and Mr. Pearless, who was Mr. Applegariii’s friend, had pressed 
| in all ways for this money; Mr. Applegarth went to the length of s.y i> half-a- 
dozen times that if the money was not paid he would wind-up the company, and 
on one occasion Mr. Applegarth took out his watch and said that if he (the Chaiz- 
man) and Mr. Ruck did not send in their resignations in an hour he would send in 
| his bili to the secretary. Upon that he (the Chairman) determined not to give up 
the management until he came before the shareholders. On many occasions Mr. 
Applegarth had threatened to attack the property both here and in Nevada. But 
now the shareholders were now out of Mr. Applegarth’s power; Mr. Applegarth 
had 5000/. of promissory notes, and to-morrow the money could be paid to him if 
he presented the notes, and then they had parted for ever, he hoped, with Mr. 
Applegarth and his claims upon this company. (Cheers.) Mr. Applegarth’s hold- 
ing was stated to be 2000 shares; he (the Chairman) had the gravest doubts of the 
truth of that statement by 50 per cent. At the present moment Mr. Applegarth 
stood upon the register as holding 59 shares. (Great laughter.) He knew, or he 
believed, that Mr. Applegarth had an interest in some shares held by Mr. Pearless. 
Mr. Pearless had 2100 shares in his name, but he believed he was perfectly correct 
in saying that many of those shares belonged to other vendors, and not to Mr. Apple- 
garth, and, therefore, the statement that Mr. Applegarth held 2000 shares was an 
insult to the shareholders. Mr. Applegarth had been parting with his shares for 
some time past, and he contended that he was himself the largest shareholder in 
the Eberhardt and Aurora, having never sold ashare. Mr. Pearless, who was Mr. 
Applegarth’s representative, was a director, and knew everything which went on 
in the company s office; was Mr. Pearless included inthe resolution of Mr. Baxter? 
(A laugh). He hoped the shareholders would not allow their good sense to be led 
away, or allow the company, instead of coming into the hands of men of position 
and character in the City of London, to drift into the hands of those who, he 
trusted, would be everything they could hope and expect, but upon which point 
he had, he must confess, some twinge of conscience. (Loud cheers). 
With respect to not giving information, that was an unfair and an untruthful 
charge, and he defied any gentleman to say that any information was withheld 
from the shareholder of a vital or important character. There was a gentleman 
who would go and write circulars, and make the shares up to any price, and then 
go and say, “ What a deceitful board of directors!” (A laugh.) He (the Chair- 
man) contended that the board acted wisely and prudently in making the state- 
ments monthly instead of weekly. (Cheers.) He knew of nothing which had 
been kept from the shareholders. The Eberhardt offices were as open as the street. 
Mr. Applegarth had constant access to the books and vouchers, and he had seen 
him by the hour together talking to the secretary. Besides, how could there be 
any secret when Mr. Pearless was atthe bowd? He himself was no dealer in 
shares; but this information which was wante1 was for certain gentlemen, in or- 
der that they might get out of their shares, or do something with respect to them. 
(Cheers.) If the shareholders wanted a dividend, he had his own views of working 
the company, but he had_no views as to whether a man should sell 200 or 500 at a 
certain sum, (Cheers.) Mr. Applegarth was a hard and tough customer to deal 
with. (A laugh.) Many friends of his (the Chairman's) had purchased shares ; 
when they looked at the transfer-book, where did those shares come from? Why, 
from Applegarth, Pearless—Pearless, Applegarth—Applegarth, Pearless, and soon. 
However, he would dilate no longer upon that point, for gen- 
tlemen were often influenced in an expression of opinion by the market price of 
shares—at all events, Mr. Taylor was if he might judge from that gent!zman’s cir- 
cular, (A laugh.) Mr. Taylor said, “ Look at your magnificent property—its 
wondrous wealth: Aladdin’s lamp was nothing to it.” (Alingh.) What was the 
fact? On Treasure Hill, at the present moment, he (the Chairman) did not believe 
that there was a suceessful mining company in existence. ‘Ihe South Aurora was 


| simply down to nothing ; there was not a ton of ore to bring to the mill, and the 


mill was standing still. He was told that on Treasure Hill there was not a mine 
returning a shilling; and if there were to be an exception, and if there was to be 
the wealth of Treasure ILill discovered, which he believed it contained, if ever that 
was to be discovered he believed it would be through the means of this com- 
pany’s property—(loud cheers)—but whether through Mr. Phillpotts or no he could 
not say. 

A SHAREHOLDER: Refund, Mr. Applegarth. 

The CuAtrMAN said he did not think Mr. Applegarth was called upon to refund, 
He did not believe that the property was sold at too much money, but it was sold 
at a time when it was impossible to work it, and it required a great deal of money 
to be expended before any returns were obtained, but the company was really in a 
harbour of bliss compared with what it was when the present board first took 
charge of the affairs of the company. He himself had had serious misgivings. 
He had consulted the board of directors, and had said that the concern appeared 
to be too vast and too heavy to carry on in the way it was being carried on. It 
was possible that Mr. Phillpotts was not the man; it was possible that he himself 
had not the ability to know who to “direct the company, and see how to save ex- 
pense. (No, no.) He had mentioned the subject to Mr. Applegarth in full confi- 
dence, and had said that if it would do the company good he would place the re- 
signation of himself and friends at the board at the disposal of the shareholders, 
on the one condition that they would bring in honourable and upright gentlemen 
to take their places on whom he could depend. (Cheers.) They tried negociations 
with Mr. Ridsdale, who was a man of character and position, but he would not 
take the helm. The charges which had been brought forward were unworthy of 
Mr. Baxter and his position, because that gentleman was manifestly an advoc.te 
of Mr. Applegarth. 

Mr. Baxter: I disclaim that. 

The CHATRMAN said that what the board had asked was that they should not 
discharge Mr. Phillpotts in a manner which might lead to injury and mischief 
hereafter, but to have him home, and to hear his explanations, and he would pledge 
himself to obtain Mr. Phillpott’s resignation if the shareholders were not satisfied 
with that gentleman’s explanation. He had declined to ask for any proxies for 
this meeting. He had done his duty, and he asked the shareholders not to place 
difficulties in the way of the board, but to work with them for the protection of 
the interests of the company. (Loud cheers.) 

In answer to a remark by Mr. Baxter, 





company, some time since, had not settled with him, but owed him something in 
the neighbourhood of 17,000/., and the 5000 shares, which were held until the title 
was coinpleted, and water sufficient delivered. Mr. Phillpotts and Mr. Attwood 
measured the water, and reported that there was sufficient water at Sherman Town, 
independent of the Applegarth springs. And when they determined to build the 
mills they stated that there was enough at Sherman Town instead of the Applegarth 
springs, and conseqiutly thoy | i rit, because it was not so far to 
run the traniwas Whoa tie purchase of the Whi Waterworks was recom 
monded he ttegraphe Lanml wrote t ector. them to have nothing to 
do with the White Pines Waterworks, and that it wa ieless to the coinpyny to 
buy at the price askel. He wouklask was it not for the identieu purpose of get 
ting him to settle with this comp2ny for 1000 shares less than the agreement, and 
the 1009’, of money which, he siw by the accounts, was credited as profit or pre- 
mium on shires? He did not want to throw this company into the winding-up 
court; he brought it out to make it a success, and he was satisfied it could be done, 
but he was equally satistied that it would never be done in the hands it was now in. | 
The sooner they had a chinge of management the better. He would refer to one 
more point. Mr. Phillpotts stated that he (Mr. Applegarth) joined him in a tele 
gram to the board asking them to postpone the board meeting last April for the 
yurpos® of advocating Mr. Phillpotts, He (Mr. Applegarth) wished to stite that 
t was for the purposo of rejecting him. He asked the expenses per ton, and Mr. 
Phillpotts said that the month before they were $22, and he (Mr. Applegarth) said 
it should be done for $15. With a change of management they might yet have 
h wey and satisfactory results from the Eberhardt Mine. z 
r. Bizzey said he hid been engaged in an investigation of the affair of the 
Bouth Aurora Company, and he could state that the average of their expenses for 
milling their ores was 322: and why the expenses in this company should be $34 
hs could not conceive, for the ore from the Eberhardt Mine was similar to that 
from the South Aurora. He woul: allude to another point, namely, as to the per- 
centage of ore which was obtained from the assay value. He heard that only 65 per 
esnt. of valuable ore on the assay ore was obtained. Hehada report issued by the 
Bouth Aurora, compiled by Professor Clayton, and all their recent assay values 
were 84 por cont. Ho should like to know how it was that in this company so large 
& pereentge as the difference between 65 and 84 per cent. should be thrown away? 

Nhe CirateMAN; You aro making a mistake; the average was 73, and once went 
as high as &5. gta PY ‘ 

Mr. Biz zBY + Still there is a justification of my remarks, and it shows you that 
Mr. Phillpotts is not the man for the management. : 

Mr. J. G. Tayior asked wheth wv it was a fact that the Chairman offered his re- 
signation and afterwards withdrew it, after saying that he had received an import- | 
ant letter from M r. Phillpotts, which he would not show to anybody else until he 
Phitirett ee eae wo Re tepeg i e also aon enaee the Chairman or Mr. 
a nadioral tie, ele isertion in one of the papers of an article highly | 

1 praiscof Mr. Phillpotts, (A laugh.) He was afraid the tire at the International | 
Mill was the work of an incendiary, Pi ople who came home said that Mr, Phill. | 
potts was unpopular. A gentlemin—a merchant in the City of London whe 
son had been at the mines, had informed him (Mr Taylor) that hi é, - ~ his 

aylor) th i on on hi 

return aly tted that whatever was got out of the mine Mr. Phillpotts wouid 
spend 10 per cent. mora He did not know where the directors were going to get 
| 
| 
| 





money to pry Mr. Applegirth; p rhaps it might be Mr. Phillpotts’ brother 
lent the money, or perhaps the directors.  W hen Mr. Rids isle was Chalsinan he 
’ y.o ectors. r. Ridsdale was Chairmar > 
srid that Mr Phillpotts had not had time; at the last ‘meeting Mr. poy pds | 
that Mr. Phillpotts had not had time, and added, “Give him time to see what he 
will do, and if he is not the man I expect, let him stand aside,” He now all “d 
pon Mr. de Paes to do that. ‘ ate 
Hk CHAIRMAN, in replying to the above questi ons, s 
deed be fallen when, in the midst of 300 or too entie 
P 1 ‘ ntleme 
put in a single word for the directors. It was indeed Crt yl + aod che 
came forward to put themselves in the breach, and used their utmost exertions 
no perdi ae ee - eer e to = at the second meeting, because they were 
sful through misfortunes, that not one gentleman had rise 
word for the board. He assured them again that he w eatin nena * : 
ofthis company. He was not a Phill i Pam Applagerthine ben neenaize 
' pottite nor an Applegarthite ; | 
largest shareholder in the company, and had nev 1d 7 Ay? 
y, ever sold a sha i : 
faith in the concern, and would hold his property to the - Guana Genito. 
men came forward and asked the shareholders to casta slur u ‘ nt 
in this country, and some of the ntlemen who thus came f 
—— flooding the market with by shares from the month of June or July 
e re they passed such an amendment as th - 
— by ae = if they passed it they might frighten honourable oon 
=s rm orward and taking a share in the management of companies in the 
y on. had’ seen the circular about he himself being the 


aid that the board must in 


rty work. 


ong (No, no.) 
But what was 


fact? Why 


| have an opportunity of expressing their opinion. 


The CrarrMAN explained, with respect to the telegram which had been received 
respecting the contract between Mr. Phillpotts and Mr. Goodfellow, that he pre- 
sumed at the time that the South Aurora Company had received a duplicate of that 
telegram, and had at the earliest opportunity called upon the Aurora Company to 
congratulate them upon the contract having been entered into. Headded, that he 
seemed to hive pleased no one; he did net please the South Anrora Company be 
cause he did not give enough, he did not please Mr. Taylor because Mr. Taylor was 
a South Aurora man, he did not please Mr. Applegarth because he had taken 1000 
shares from that gentleman, but he had pleased himself, and he had please the 


| board, and now the affair rested entirely in the hands of the shareholders to do as 
| they liked. 


With respect to the 5000/7. due to Mr. Applegarth, he was sorry it had 
not been paid before. It was an obligation of the company, and ought to have been 
met, and it was only the dire calamities and misfortunes which had happened to 
the company which had prevented it being paid before. However, he could stand 


| up and say that that was the only thing connected with the whole affair on which 


against the bad manogement of the 


any single shareholder could hold up his hand ag 
company. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Pearurss said that the great proportion of the shares which stood in his 
name belongind to Mr. Applegarth, butit was dificult to say the exact proportion, 
as there were other vendors; an‘ Mr. Applegarth had been obliged to place a large 
number of shares upon the market entirely because the company was not able to 
pay the money which was due to him. All the shares which had been sold were 
not Mr. Applegarth’s; he sold some of the shares for Mr. Crawford. There was 
nothing illegal in selling the shares—(Hear, hear)—the mine was sold principally 
for shares; and he believed the board had done everything in their power; but he 
had impressed upon the board the necessity of changing the management. He 
was satisfied they were paying too much for mining and crushing—it cost almost 
$34, when it should be cone for $20. iHe believed that Mr. Phillpotts was an 
honourable man, but he did not understand mining and milling in the country. 
When Mr. Attwood was in charge he made a much better return than had been 
obtained since. Mr. Attwood gave 85 to &6 percent. After Mr. Attwood left the 
assay got down to £5 per cent. He believed that the running of the Oasis Mill for 
a short time was a great piece of mis-management; he and Mr. Haggard were the 
only ones onthe board who stood againft it; at length they agreed that if Mr. Phill- 
potts could work it a profit he should be allowed to doit. They never heard a wordon 
the subject from Mr. Phillpotts for three months, and when the accounts were sent 
in the Oasis Mill showed a loss. There were other reasons for the removal cf Mr. 
Phillpotts ; but it was a subject which had better be left to the directors. He be- 
lieved Mr. Phillpotts to be a man of honour and integrity, but uot capable of ma- 
naging the property. It would he wise on the part of the shareholders to retain 
the present directors; and let Mr. Phillpotts meet the shareholders at (say) a 
month from that date, and then they would be able to decide whether he was an 
efficient man or not 

Mr. PHILLPOTTS: 
as Mr. Phillpotte. 

Several gentlemen <ppealed to Mr. Baxter to withdraw his amendment, bat. he 
declined to do so. 

The amendment was then put and lost by a large majority. 

Mr. Baxter demanded a poll, which was granted, 

Some of the shareholders demanded that the poll should be taken at once, but 
the CHAIRMAN pointed out that there were 1200 shareholders, and only about 250 
were present, and said it was only fair that those gentlemen who were absent should 
He, therefore, appointed Tues- 
day next for the taking of the poll, at the offices of the company, between the hours 
of 10 and 4, but for the convenience of the gentlemen present the poll was at once 
opened in order to afford them an opportunity of recording their votes. 

The meeting was then adjourned (to a day to be named by the directors), to 
announce the result of the polling. 


WHEAL GRAMBLER MINING COMPANY. 


At a special general meeting of adventurers, held at the mine, on 
Tuesday (Mr. W. P. CARDOZO in the chair), four months cost was 
brought forward, ending Sept. 13, showing a balance against the ad- 
venturers of 3417. A callof 1s. 6d. pershare was made, The agents, 
Capts. W. and J. Tregay, reported as follows:—. 

The lode in Sir Frederick’s shaft is large, and produces good stones of tin. Inthe 
rise from the deep adit, under this shaft, the lode also ag ay good stones of tin. 
In the back of deep adit, about 15 fathoms east of this, there isa rise and stope, 
where the lode is worth 20/. per fathom for tin, which we shall be enabled to work 
on tribute as soon as ventilation is effected by communicating this shaft and rise, 
now 8 fathoms distant. On the gossan lode, near St. Day road, we have sunk a 


Theve is no gentlemen here so eager to meet the shareholders 





winze 534 fms. below the adit, and find an exceedingly kindly lode, producing a 
little tin, and promising for copper ore. Wehave oank a shaft on the south lode in 


order to open the deep adit level, and to prove the lode now down 15 

lode here S a kindly appearance, and produces good ans fathoms ; 
has prodnced in the neighbouring mines good courses of copper ore ets this lodg 
and we believe we have a good prospect init. Inthe north part of the 

a very large gossan lode, where we have put down a shaft 20 fathoms ¢, 

and opened some distance on its course; this is a very fine lode indeed. Prove it, 
duces occasional stones of grey and black copper ore. “ We believe we he and 
sink far here before making a valuable discovery, as it has every indic lave not 
ductiveness. We recommend pushing through Sir Frederick's shaft a of Pro. 
the tin ground there; at the same time prosecuting the present trials of Opening 
lodes, especially the large gossan lode in the north sett, and we believe tl ne ot 
will lead to early success. US Cours 


LINARES LEAD MINING COMPANY. 


The half-yearly general meeting of shareholders was held at 

company’s offices, Queen-street-place, on Thursday, the 
Mr. WILLiaM Cox in the chair. 

M-. H. SWAFFIELD (the secretary) read the notice conven; 
meeting, wirich the Chairman then declared tobe duly constituted and tl Ing the 
report and statement of accounts were submitted. ound’ the directory 

The directors reported that there had been a profit of 58897. 1s. 10d on the min 
operations during the past six months, and a profit of 416/. 19s. 94. on n te minin 
lead ore—together 6306/. 1s. 7d. For the half-year to Dec. 31 the prokee 
the mines, 2029/, 2s. 2d., and on ore purchases 316/. ds. 7d. : total, 2 rig ne 
therefore, the accounts now presen’ show a highly favourable x = 
crease in the profits has mainly arisen from the improvement in the lead 
The directors stated in their last report that the price of lead-had at that ti market, 
from 17/, 10s. = ton to 19/. 5s.; since then the market has further im wear 
20/. per ton. rge contracts have been made at prices varying from ter nee 
20/. per ton, and these will ensure a good result on the present half-year’s wa 10s, 
The queaty of ore raised from the old mines has averaged 208 tons orkings, 
and the reserves of discovered ore are now estimated at 350 tons which month, 
diminution of 250 tons since March last. Mr. Tonkin is afraid therefon : Pte “ 
returns of ore may fall off after December next. ; ©, that the 

The Quinientos Mine has yielded a return of 75 tons of ore per month 
reserves are again estimated at 1400 tons. The ores from this mine contain - 
quantity of silver than the ores from Pozo Ancho Mines, and this gives th lar 
nientos lead an increased value to the extent of about 1/. per ton. The ney oe 
provided for this — ve oo ee “ muy last. This engine will effect anime 

rtant economy in fuel, and will furnish the necessary power i a 
ton considerable depth. Y Power for proving the ming 

‘he smelting operations have been carried on at Cordova wi 
sults, under the superintendence of Mr. Duncan Shaw. There = on 00d te. 
increase of 1s. 114d. in the cost per ton of ore smelted, caused by the hi Mlb 
of fuel. Both the mines and the smelting-works are provided with seed uaa pricg 
coal, which were purchased before the recent great rise in price had oceurr a ™ 
lead has been shipped to England with great regularity, the quantity pi nt 
in Spain seldom representing more than two or three weeks’ make. The comune 
the ** purchased ores account ” is satisfactory, and the directors will be glad ray 
tend this department of the company’s business as they are able to do so The 4 
petition for mineral, however, has lately become so great iu the Linares ph 
that it is difficult to effect purchases at the moment at remunerative rates -_~ 
lead market continues firm. The stocks of lead in England in the hands of 
chants appear to be smaller than usual, and as the arrivals of lead from 8 Bg 
ports have for some time past been on a reduced scale there is reason to believe 
the present price of lead will at least be maintained, if .it does not advance © thas 
reports from the officers at the mines were appended, as usual, There was The 
lance of undivided profit on profit and loss account of 6317/. 2s. 10d. out of a ba- 
the directors paid the dividend of 5s. per share just received by the shareholdwe 
and wrote off 12707. 9s. 9d. for the balance of cost of the Quinientos new el a 
leaving 1297/. 3s. 1d. to carry forward to credit of next account, gine, 


The CHAIRMAN said that it became his duty to submit the first 
and only resolution—that for the adoption of the reportand accounts 
It was a matter of congratulation that they had been enabled to Day 
the usual dividend of 5s. per share, and that this half-year they thy 
in addition, 1297/. 3s, 1d. towards the dividend to be paid next March, 
when he had no doubt they would be in a position to pay the pr. 
amount as they had paid now. They would observe that they had 


written off the residue of the cost of the Quinientos engine, and for 
this he had been called to task by some of the shareholders wh 
thought they need not have written off so much; but he would remind them th ; 
after the resolution authorising them to expend 700¢/. on the Quinientos Mine thes 
found that the prospects were all they could wish, it was still necessary to lay “y 
an additional 2200/. for an engine, &c. They had written off 1000/, previously a 
by writing off the remaining 1270/., all the work at Qvinientos remained still’ at th 
70002. which they were authorised to spend some years ago; they had also a aan 
asset in the engine. As to their future prospects, he had referred to them as fer 
March next. How long they would continue to prosper beyond that would depend 
upon circumstances. Pozo Ancho had not yet given out as it was considered nO 
sible it might do two years since, and there was much there which it would he y orth 
while to take away at present prices. Quinientos hid at this moment 1400 tons of 
discovered ore in it, and they had been taking out at the rate ef 75 tons per pasa 
The engine had now gone to work, end they were making good discoveries, so that 
he confidently expected that the Quinientos Mine would enable the company to 
good dividends even when Pozo Ancho was exhausted, whenever that might be 
He concluded by formally moving the resolution. . ? 

at —_ the motion. 

r. JOHN TAYLOR would be happy to answer any question, but though i 

was at present simply of a congratulatory kind. The old mine ep mi 
ordinary powers of endurance; they found ore for a longer period than was antici- 
pated, and the monthly report read at the board to day stated that the Pozo A cho 
is yielding 200 tons per month. The upper levels have become valuable in the last 
few years in the western part of the mine, and the deeper levels in Warnes’ had also 
improved. The Quinientos, which is 3 miles from this, is opening up very satisfac. 
torily, and there are great advantages in working it, such as comparatively soft 
ground, and soon. It really seemed to him that before the old mine was exhausted 
they would have a good mine in Quinientos in reserve. They had had great rood 
fortune to be able to maintain their dividends, and as lead had risen from 17/. Ayes 
17/. 10s. to 20/. 5s., and to-day they could have sold at 20/. 10s. if they had thought 
fit to do so, they need not fear for thefuture. The lead market was decidedly firm 
and the 3/. per ton difference enabled them to open levels which would otherwise 
be shut up. All the works were being carried on in the most economic way. Spain 
had had excellent rains, so that the prospects for the winter were good. They had 
a good set of miners, and as they were paying them liberally they were quite con- 
tented. The levels stretching into the new land are lookiug well, but at present 
there was no reason to be over-sanguine, although they were certainly not without 
hope.——The motion was then put to the meeting, and carried unanimously, 
Mr. TromAs Sopwiru, jun., in reply to questions from other sharcholders, stated 
that if the high price of lead now obtainable were to cause a few of the small mines 
in the neighbourhood to start it would not take away more than a dozen men or 0, 
either from his mines or from those of the company. “ 
The usual complimentary vote of thanks was then given to the Chairman and 
directors, and the proceedings terminated. 


ALAMILLOS COMPANY. 


The half-yearly general meeting of shareholders was held at the 
company’s offices, Queen-street-place, on Thursday, 
Mr. J. P. Jupp in the chair. 

Mr. H. SWAFFIELD (the secretary) read the notice convening the 
meeting, and the directors’ report and statement of accounts for the six monts end- 
in June were then submitted. 
The directors stated that the operations which have been carried on at the mines 
during the six months ending June 30 last have resulted in a profit of 3625/. 4s. 6d. 
This compares favourably with the profit of 1759/. 18s. 1d. whe, during the pre- 
vious half-year, the increase amounting to 1865/. 6s. 5d. The mining expenditure 
has been kept as low as possible, consistent with the efficient working of the mines, 
and a small reduction has been effected under this head. On the other hand, the 
raisings of lead ore show an increase of 16 tons 13 cwts. per month, as compared 
with the past half-year. This increased rate of extraction has been maintained 
without trenching on the reserves, the quantity of discovered ore in the mine being 
again estimated at 2500 tons. The exploratory works continne to be pushed for- 
ward vigorously, so as to open out new ore ground as the old levels may become 
exhausted. The results of these explorations, and the general appearance of these 
levels, are such as to encourage the hope that the present rate of extraction will be 
maintained. Prior to the recent rise in the price of coal the directors took the pre- 
caution of laying in a large stock for the steam-engines. The consequence has been 
that the extra cost of fuel during the past half-year has heen unimportant, and the 
stock now on hand will last through the winter. It will be seen by the smelting 
report annexed that the cost of smelting has varied but little from that of the pre- 
vious half-year. The costs for the six months to Dec. 31 were 1/. 5s. 1d. per ton 
of ore, whilst those for the six months to June 30 were 1/. 5s. 2d. Against this 
small increase in the working cost has to be set an increased produce of lead from 
the ores. The lead market has been very firm during tive entire half-year. At the 
last general meeting it had reached 19/. &3., and is now firm at 20/7. per ton. The 
directors have been enabled to declare the increased dividend of 6d. per share, 
against ls. per sharein March last, and they have written off 5907. from the ac 
count, “ Outlay on Mine Works.” After debiting the profit and loss account with 
these sums, there will remain 618/. 12s. 10d. to carry forward to the next account. 

The C&AIRMAN, in moving the reception and adoption of the re 
port, remarked that the meeting would see that his duty was merely 
a question of congratulating them on the report. They had had in- 
creased returns, increased profits, and the same amount of reserves. 
They were obtaining better prices for their lead, and had wiped off 
500/. from their mines works account. He thought they had an excellent prospect 
of increased dividends; but as to the position of the mines themselves, Mr. Taylor 
would give them more information than he could; he would, therefore, merely 
move the resolution. ; 

Mr. Taytor said that the mine had in several places been opening out very satis- 
factorily, though many of the levels were not so rich as they could have wished, 
but they have, nevertheless, opened up some very pe ground, which had laid 
open four parallel lodes. They had a great length of ore ground within their 
boundaries, and they hoped gratually to extend their workings. The mine was 
well supplied with machinery to enable them to go down, and the western part 
had much improved within the last few months. They had made a better profit 
in the half-year, and there was no fear of falling off; indeed, he quite thought 
they might - for improvement. In the part called Magdelena, to the east of 
the engine-shaft, they had a great improvement in depth, and had had much ore 
there in the upper levels. : 
Mr. T. SopwiITH, jun., enquired whether it was the 75 fm. level to which he 
alluded, and what was the latest valuation P———Mr. TAYLor said that it was. They 
had had 6 or 7 tons per fathom in the upper levels; then the ground become poor, 
- — had now been a great improvement, and they had from 2 to 2% tons t0 
the fathom. \ . 

The report and accounts were then unaniwnonsly adopted, and the proceedings 
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sual complimentary vote of thanks to the Chairman and di- 


FORTUNA COMPANY. 
: _yearly general meeting was held at the company’s offices, 
a nL plat. on Thursday, p : 

Queen Mr. Robert Henry in the chair. 


SwAFFIELD (the secretary) read the notice convening the 
Lae the divectors report and statement of accounts to the end of June 
* was then no poncserne that the result of the past half-year’s operations has been 
The directors PThe profit of 10,2167. 12s. 6d. is greatly in excess of that of the 
nths; indeed, it is the largest profit made in any similar period 
mation of the company. The advance in the price of lead, which took 
present year, is the chief cause of the increased profit now shown, 

tained for the half year’s produce having been 19/. 10s. to 20/. per ton, 
oye we alk of the lead produced in the half-year to December last did not 
hereas the ‘han 171. 10s. per ton. A reduction of 1215/. 10s. 9d. in the mining 
Jise more has also been the cause of an increase of profit. This reduction has 
expenditure without lessening the raisings beyond about 3 tons of ore per month, 
pen effect Joratory works have been pursued as actively as ever. Improvements 
while the Sim department have likewise contributed to enhance the profits, and 
in the smelting that great praise is due to the superintendent for bringing this 
the directors to its present state of efficiency. The produce obtained from the ores 
department pees than at any previous time, and this result has been accomplished 
been eter espondin g increase iu the cost of working. The carriage department 
without 2 vara ted with regularity during the six months, and there have been no 
nas been con 3 of stocks of lead in Spain. The carriage prospects for the coming 
amulation ouraging, as the new cart-road between the town of Linares and 
winter are will, it is expected, be opened for traffic in the course of a few weeks. 
Rear , aoagl well provided with coal for the winter, a good stock having been 
The min** : at the mines during the summer months. This coal was purchased 
aosam prices than those now ruling. The prospects of the undertaking for the 
oh negel aoe agin. 
future are very Spo tone’ per month, and the reserves of discovered ore are esti- 
average near’) Lead continues firm in price, with an upward tendency ; the 
were made at 207. per ton. The profit and loss account showed a balance 
vided profit of 10,2617. 10s. 11d., ont of which the dividend of 5s. per share 
of undiv! 1e oD soto of 1s. 6d. per share comp wed with the April dividend) was de- 
an 1000! was written off from plant account—leaving 3011/. 10s. 11d. to 
cared, an The reports of Capts. Tonkin, Curtis, and Henty gave details of the 
wie operations at the mine. 


The CHAIRMAN said the only resolution he had to propose was 
hat the report and accounts be received and adopted. In doing this 
; ‘had very little to say, because the report pointed out so fully the 
Me rable position of the mine and the profits realised. It hap- 
om ed on the present occasion that they could scarcely say too much 
the prospects, but as he disliked to be oversanguine he would 
: e the report to speak foritself. They had written off 10000. from 
<o account, and no doubt some shareholder might enquire why 
we etained so large a balance ; he would, therefore anticipate the 
they sa by ex laining the motive of the directors for retaining so largeasum. The 
enquiry DY i company had been hampered by want of floating capital, the amount 
— oe been retained to avoid similar inconvenience for the future. He 
had, _— would not have to touch it, but this would in a great measure depend 
hoped t zee foe of lead. They had a good stock of coal, and there was almost the 
upon the Prthe road being finished in a few weeks, which would much facilitate 
certainty = of ore from the mine. The smelting works had been carried on most 
she rem’ ‘ly and he was sure the shareholders would agree with the direetors that 
ort meng. exceed the zeal displayed by the manager. The reserves were ibout 
— asat the last meeting. There had been very little diminution, and the price 
rr iead was decidedly on the advance. A : —_—— Bette 
Mr. BraGE seconded the resolution, which was put to the meeting and carriec 
unanimously. P P nia eee 
hay eat pleasure in speaking of the position of the mine and the 
Mr. TATLO® hae Fine Jomgeny. Some time ago they borrowed 15,000/. on de- 
— Ml of which was now repaid, and he believed it was the fact that money 
Le oy well applied that had contributed to place the minein its present position. 
hvd vee es might be considered to form four parts, all of which were looking better 
= en Los Salidos is very productive, and is an excellent mine. Canada Incosa 
: Mi fluctuated mutch, but there were two or three points, especially about Lowndes’s 
— hich had much improved. They had been driving a cross-cut at the 80, 
pars, eat a south lode, and this was looking well. At San Pedro, in the 60, the 
to int “4 also looking well, and coming towards the cross-cut they had ground 
= th 14 ton to the fm. They were opening up a new ‘vein in Canada Incosa. 
te the anal which was usually poor at first, there had been a great improvement, 
= they were now producing good work. There was also a pertenencia euled La 
Gracies’ adjoining Quinientos, belonging to the Fortuna Company, and in Pal- 
ave’s shaft going down here under the 35 fm. level they were getting some good 
Bo They would open out this part as rapidly as possible. It had occurred to 
+ elt whether they should drive the cross-cut, going towards the cross-course, to 
resoh the Graciosa vein at greater depth. This cross-cut would give drainage to 
I that part of the mines. The question was under discussion, but they had not 
aa quite come to a conclusion wpon it. They had thus the Graciosa, Salidos, 
Cinada Ineosa, and this south vein, which all looked well. They were snpplied 
with coke at 13s."per ton instead of 4s. or 42s., f.o.b. at Neweastle, which was now 
the quotation. Lead had become somewhat scarcer, and as the demand continued 
he thought they might have confidence that prices would go higher. é 
Thanks were voted to the Chairman and directors; and, in acknowledging the 
vote, the CHAIRMAN remarked that few shareholders could have any idea of the 
difference of the feelings with which directors presented accounts such as they 
had had to-day, and those of an apologetic character. The difficulty he thought 


at the present moment wasto refrain from inflation.—The meeting tiien separated. 


PINTO SILVER MINING COMPANY. 


A special meeting of shareholders was held on Thursday, at the 
offices, Cannon-street (Mr. C.N. CRESSWELL in the chair), to consider 
the position of the company, and the best means of carrying on the 
operations in future. : near’ 

The CHAIRMAN said the minutes of the last meeting indicated the 
exact position of the company at that moment, and what he had 
now to tell the shareholders would indicate the position of affairs at 
the present moment. The shareholders were aware that the direc- 
tors had entered into a professional arrangement with the proprietors of the mines 
immediately adjoining this company’s mills on what _the directors considered ad- 
vintageous terms—the payment of the purchase price in paid-up shares of the 
Pinto Company as soon as it was ascertained by practical working that the pro- 
perty was valuable. The term of 


12 months wes given to ascertain by the most 
tangible proofs that the property was valuable. That agreement was entered into 
on the part of the vene 


jors as persons largely interested in the Pinto Company, and 
desirous of assisting in its resuscitation. 


six mo! 





The resolution empowering the directors 
to raise a sum of money on mortgage debentures was carried into effect some days 
after the last meeting, and circulars were issued asking shareholders to subscribe, 
but only two gentlemen responded, offering to take debentures to the extent of 
3007. Such being the case, the directors gave orders to stop the operations at the 
mine. The bankers in Eureka, who had advanced nearly 5000/., became pressing 
for something on account, but it was not until the end of September that the direc 
tors reseived a definitive summons to pay up. By great exertions on the part of 
the directors they raised sufficient money to pay the bankers 1500/7. on account, 
and with the limited means at their command they began to develope the pro- 
rty, and some few thousands of dollars were expended, the results of which had 
been detailed by the superintendent, Mr. Plater. The advance was made by the 
directors and their friends on the security of the mortgage of the property, at in- 
terest of 20 per cent., which was somewhat below the interest paid in Nevada, 
where 23 and 24 per cent. was a usual rate. Believing that during the past two 
months the shareholders had had an opportunity of reflecting on the position of 
the company, the directors thought it better to call the present meeting, and lay 
before them the exact condition of affairs, which he certainly thought was more 
encouraging than at the end of July. A gentleman who last year gave the direc 
tors the benefit of his opinion had stated it would be suicidal to abandon the pro 
perty in the present condition, and had offered to go himself, and take somobody 
with him, to confer on the best mode of developing the property. The next ques- 
tion was whether it was not worth while to venture another 10,0007., which would 
be applied partly to paying off the debt, and then release the mill, and partly to 
developing the newly-acquired property. He would read some extracts from a 
letter which had been received from Mr. Plater, dated Sept. 23, which would show 
the position in which the property now was. Mr. Plater wrote :— : 
“Yours of the 5th received to-day. I regret to learn the difficulty experienced 
in raising funds for the further prosecution of the work here, but the matter to be 
decided by your shareholders is whether they will abandon the property for the 
amount due—say, 5000/.—or continue the business by subscribing additional capital. 
I can but express myself somewhat surprised, even in the worst view of the case, 
that your shareholders will consent to give up this property rather than advance 
$1 59c. per share for its retention. Leaving out the mines entirely, we will place a 


valuation on mill and appurtenances; without any reference also to water location, | 





water-pipes, tanks, and numberless other conveniences which are indispensable, and 
must add something to its value :—3100 Ibs. quicksilver at 80 c., $2480; wagon, 
harness, team, $600; assay-office and fixtures, $600 ; dwelling-house, $1000; black 
smiths’ and carpenters’ tools, $100; 100 tons ore, at $100, $10,000: total, $14,780 ; 
balance for 20 stamp mill and furnace complete, $11,220: total, $26,000; 18,000 pre- 
ference shares, at $7 50c., $27,000. Asa business proposition, then, such a course 
is suicidal; and yet it seems your shareholders are really contemplating it, for this 
must be the result of a refusal to supply funds. . 

Custom Ores: Small lots of these are now offering, and, were we running, there 
seems every reason to believe the supply would be good. A few days since a mine- 
owner desired to know when I could reduce 200 or 300 tons for him. Situated as I 
am at present, I can make no answer to such enquiries, for, being entirely without 
means, lam unwilling to contract any obligations, and freight must be paid, as 
well as wood, coal, &c., all of which are cash upon delivery, or on the first day of 
each month. Had the debt been paid a month or two since, I believe, with the 
credit I would then have had, I could now lay in from all sources. There has just 
been a discovery made near Basye of a body of ore of considerable extent, which 
will furnish a number of hundred tons to us in.a short time, and which cannot be 
taken elsewhere except at great cost. The discoverer, being unable to pay for an 
assay, brought the sample to me, and I would only make it conditionally on being 
shown the property. I found him correct, so far as quantity goes, and that there 
really is on the surface 100 or 200 tons, with a good prospect of finding more. The 
situation is good, being little more than 2 miles from the mill, and very accessible. 
The ore averages by assay $120, and as he can mine it for about $5, I shall be able, 
Perhaps, to buy it outright for $30 or $35 on the dump, which will leave us a good 
Profit for milling—say, $50. Sic 

I mention such things to show you that our mill property must in time be most 
Productive, and could demonstrate this clearly to anyone on the ground, but, as in 
& former letter, would recommend no effort to be made before another spring, al- 
though had I the means at hand now I would still make an effort to run during 





The mines continue productive, the raisings of ore | 


the greater part of the winter at least, and think it could be done by 
many teams as could 

Shaft continues in same formation, without 
in and go out as before noticed.—Basye: Ore in shaft, last assay, $176 ; formation 
becoming softer; cannot yet determine either t 
changed during past week. Face of tunnel 
small quantity.” 

The CHAIRMAN went on to say that the directors were of opinion that it would 
be ad visable to raise 10,000/. to work the property. There were 150 tons of ore 
lying fit for the mill at Basye Mine, and 100 tons at the Basye Mine, and there 
was a large quantity of customs’ ore, which, if the company had sufficient means 
might be worked at a profit. The company possessed a large territorial property, 
and a valuable water location In conclusion, the Chairman formally moved the 
following resolution :—‘ That the directors be authorised to raise the sum of 
10,000/. by an issue of mortgage debentures, bearing 20 per cent..interest, upon such 
terms as they may deem expedient, for the purpose of paying off the temporary 
loan of 5000?., and providing further working capital.”——Mr. Bewick seconded 
the resolution, and said that it would be injudicious to abandon the property at 
the present moment. 

The CiraArRMAN, in answer to a question, said that the whole of the company’s 
capital was paid-up, and therefore it was necessary to raise the money on the terms 
proposed. 

A SHAREHOLDER expressed his opinion that if the property was worth working 
it was worth working for the company; at the same time, he was disappointed 
that no silver had been received from the mine.——Mr, BEwIck said the share- 
holder was mistaken—4000/. worth had been received. 

The CHAIRMAN said that the company’s mill cost 16,0007. ; but now, in conse- 
quence of the increased price of materials and labour, it could not be built for 27,0007, 
If they had the means to start the mill there was sufficient ore to keep it going for 
some time. 

Mr. Bewick, in answer to Mr. Smithers, said he had sufficient confidence in 
the property to recommend the shareholders to adopt the course now recom- 
mended by the directors. 

After some further discussion, in which several of the shareholders expressed 
their approval of the directors’ recommendations, the resolution was put to the 
meeting and carried, with the addition of the following words :—“ Provided that 
no allotment of debentures be made unless 7000/. of debentures are subscribed for.” 

The meeting then separated. 


SOMORROSTRO IRON ORE COMPANY. 


somewhat softer, showing quartz in 














The statutory meeting of shareholders was held at the offices, 
Austinfriars, on Thursday,—Mr. GrorGE BATTERs in the chair. 

The SECRETARY read the notice convening the meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN said the business of the mecting was purely formal 
in character—the election of directors and auditors. He had the 
pleasure to inform the meeting that the capital had been subscribed, 
that the mines ho been paid for, and had been in possession of the 
company for some time. The whole of the shares applied for had 
been paid up in full, and ¢:2 company’s financial position was a very 
sound one. The directors hai not discounted one single bill, and 
they were not aware that there were any debts whatever; 150 
shares remained unalloted, and the directos hesitated to allot them, 
believing they ought to command a much better pricethan par. He 
did not say they would not be allotted, but that it wes a question 
with the directors whether they should allot them or not. The 
capital expended up to the present time by the company had not yet 
been in any way productive, inasmuch as the tramway was not com- 
pleted ; so that the primitive and expensive mode of bringing the 
ore down from the mine had been continued; but in face of this 
manifest drawback the directors were able to show a profit sufti- 
cient to enable them to declare a dividend of 2/. per share upon the 
four months’ working. (Hear, hear.) It must be regarded as an in- 
terim dividend, the directors having arrived at the fact by a rule of 
thumb from the outgoings and incomings that they were in a posi- 
tion to give the dividend which he had now the pleasure to announce. 
(ifear, hear.) They hoped to do very much betterin the future, but 
they were yet young, and the natural inference was that having been 
able to do this without the economic aid of the tramways, &c., they 
mightfairly expect much more satisfactory results when they had the 
advantage of steam, and bullock drays and mule carriage were done 
away with. Since the company took possession an important con- 
tracthad been made with the Wire-tramway Company tomake a tram- 
way for 6000/., capable of bringrag down 500 tons of ore per day from 
the Mora Mine to the turnpike-road. Considerable progress had been 
made with the works, and Mr. Hodgson, the patentee, had sent a mes- 
sage that morning that he calculated it would be completedina month. 
The contractor had left a large portion of the money in the handsof the 
directors until it had been proved the tramway wascapable of bring- 
ing down the stipulated amount of 500 tons per day. From the 
turnpike-roac to the river would be another section of about the 
same length of two miles, and would cost about the same amount 
(6000/,), and when that was completed they would be enabled to 
ship ore down the river and convey it to England. The inclined 
plane for the transit of the ore from the Malespera Mine would be 
complete in a fortnight or three weeks, anl the Northern of Spain 
Railway had put down a siding, so that bullock drags would shortly 
be done away with. A compact had been entered into for bringing 
down ore for a series of years at a cost of 74d. per ton. The depth of 
water at Bilboa wasnot sufficient for vessels of large tonnage, but lower 
down the river there was draught equal for any size ships. In winter 
300 or 400 tons per day would be brought down, there being a greater 
competition for carriage insummer, and the railway not well provided 
with rolling stock. The Ollargan and Malespera Mines were very 
large deposits—so large that those accustomed to the ordinary veins 
in this country could form no idea of their magnitude ; the deposits 
comprised many millions of tons of ironstone—indeei, it was lite- 
rally a mountain of iron. Certainly in the lifetime of the present 
shareholders no sinking would be required. The ancients worked 
away the soft ore by means of galleries, leaving millions of tons of 
hard ore—this was being shipped to this country, and had proved a 
very valuable ore, yielding from 50 to 60 per cent. of metallic iron. 
The Mora and L’Union were close to each other, and contained de- 
posits of a character altogether different from any ore known to 
exist in this country in any considerable quantity. They knew it 
was of very superior quality, yielding 60 per cent. of metallic iron, 
without any phosphorus or sulphur, and well adapted for the manu- 
facture of Bessemer pig, and for the highest class of iron. They be- 
lieved there was nothing in Cumberland to excel it, and there were 
certainly at le wt 50,000,000 tons of this class of ore to work out at 
the Mora and L’Union mines. Local smelters in bad times, when 
ordinary iron ore could be obtained for almost asking for it, gave 
10s. to 12s. per ton for this high class ore. The company had no 
royalty to pay, and the mines were all freehold. In order t » satisfy 
themselves as to the quantity and richness of the ore, and the facility 
for working it, he (the Chairman) had visited the property several 
times; Mr. Carr had also been there, and Mr. Richardson, who was 
largely connected with the iron trade ; also Mr. Darby, of the Ebbw 
Vale Company, and Mr. Norris, of the Colebrookdale Company, al! 
of whom had satisfied themselves of the truth of what he (the Chair- 
man) had stated. As to the future of the iron trade, that was a mys- 
tery, but there was no doubt these mines would pay remarkably 
well even in the worst of times. If any one present wished for 
further information he would gladly afford it. : 

Mr. RrcHarpson said the Chairman had so fully and so lncidly explained the 
prospects of the company’s property that he had lefi little, if any- 
on) toadd. Before he visited the property he had nc 
| intention of raking an interest in it. There was no question whatever about the 
quantity or quality of theore in the mines; the chief difficulty wus in getting it 
away, and their Chairman had explained how that difficulty would be shortly over 
come. Mr. Tregoning was perfectly satisfied as to the quantity, and Mr. Darby 
felt assured that the mines contained enough ore to last for 2000 years —he saw 
enough to last them for 1000 years. Several ironmasters had properties adjoining 
the company’s, among them Bolckow, Vaughan, and Co., John Brown and Co., 
and others, so that the company was not there simply as pioneers. ear ; 

The CITAIRMAN, in reply to a question, said the present shareholders would bs 
entitled to a preference if the unallotted shares were issued, but at present the di 
rectors had ample funds. The capital was raised for a specific object —to ¢ onstruc ‘ 
tramways to bring over the ore, and to purchase one or two steamers to take the 
ore from Bilboa toSan Antonio, a distance of about 20 miles, and then to tran hip 
it into larger vesse!s; but upto this time they had not derived one single advant ARC 
from this expenditure of capital. Their very excellent manager had Ww ritte n to 
say that he would be able to bring down 400 to 500 tons per day dur ing the comil M: 
winter; if he could do that by means of the railway, and their tr age ratte 
their expectations, and brought down an equal amount daily, t “ . a ae 

r alise very large profits. The directors had no intention of limiting ; 
wees ve 000 t ns Soe day, for the deposits were of such magnitude if they 
Productwork 6000 tone gar day no impression whatever eeu Se —_ a 
during atleast, the eine of he Pe er air enterpne, ras Dt ght 
shareholders) & aloo everwth at there was of an opposite character. 
that they should know also ev erything that the re W AS of oT caren. 
The Spanish Government intended to tax iron or to the extent of - Po 
A depatation was being sent to Madrid to protest soo yo reuent ite iron mines 
votive Bilboa district. Should this tax be gy wns peep nt thy ~ 
See ee taped, Sat oneending roy on oid statute the iron mines in Spain 


position and ; 
| thing, for him (Mr. Richards 





pressing as 
found ; and then the road towards Basye never has been 
very bad in former years, and we might haul up to February.— ‘aige and Erwin: 


ore, the small seam continuing to come 


pitch or dip of ore body, both having 





ty an English a, who would be very 
}- — own —— ad paves oe capital for these furnaces, 
8 was most encouraging of doing a very large and remunerati jocal 
poy He looked forward with much interest to the future local caabens on ie 
Poe faye it would hecome very extensive in the course of the next ew years. 
abc he Basque ri ; Pf ; y pai 
tata. que provinces was cheap and good; they paid their men Tor 
A SHAREHOLDER asked upon what terms the cor 
DER 1 at terms » contract had been made fo 
peace tons of ore ?>——The CuArmM An said the contract was fora deed pein ee 
the next ten years, at the rate of 100,000 tons per year. The terms left a very 
Sane very peed extn —_ pensent imperfect and inefficient manner They 
s > Very good contracts, and were realising very goo: i ' good 
as they believed they would eventually reallee. aed aaplayateeia ae 


Upon the proposition of Mr. C, Bowaenr, seconded by Mr, R. Scort, the retiring 
inted auditor. 


directors were re-elected. 
re F. Catling was ap 
unanimous vote of thanks was pass 
factory explanation he had given of SC ngpted dy Pg peek eg Sole, 
and also to the directors for their attontion to the com aye affairs Signe , 
The CHAIRMAN, having appropriately acknowledged the vote, st ted tha 

company were much indebted to his colleague, Mr. Carr who was; ‘il aNeand 
anda methodical stickler for having everything in pro or workin; yi: =9 > 
painstaking and reliable man than Mr: Bart ett could not be Teama, | nd Mee 
Richardson's connection with the iron trade was well-known. The directors hed 

asion of 2/. per share, but he thought 


enw able 4 declare a dividend upon this oces 

vefore another six months the shareholders w re 

a eaceeen, (ent, bent) rs would have a more substantial earnes¢ 
The meeting then separated. 


DOLCOATH MINING COMPANY, 


The two-monthly meeting of shareholders was held 
hs AN tins s $ 8S held on M 

Mr. WM. SHILSON presiding. There was a large attendance ee 
labour cost for the two months was 7339/., and the merchants’ bills 
36390. The tin raised was 220} tons 15 ewts., worth 19,5597. Mr, 
G. L, Basset’s dues were 9781. A dividend of 12. 15s. per 1-4296th 
share was recommended, absorbing 7518/,, paving i 
hand of 15142, ea ne 


. 
The CHAIRMAN explained that formerly 2000/. covered the mers 
chants’ bills, and it was owing to the increased price of coals, iron 
and other articles that such a sum as now named had to be raid ; 
The agents, Capts. Josiah Thomas, William Proyis John fonkin 
and John Bawden, reported— y : 
_ The engine-shaft is sunk 10% fms. under the 30: a i i 
tin. We have just commenced to sink a wien a A son cnt cf call a 
where the lode is worth for 9 ft. long 1002. per fathom. The 302 east Ysonue 
is worth 50/, per fathom. The winze under the 290, 8 fms. before this phy 4 
4 fathoms, and is worth for 9 ft. long, 70/. per fathom. The 302 west of = og 
shaft, is worth 12/. per fathom. The old sump-shaft, sinking under the 290 ngive- 
ducing a little tin. The 290, east of new east, is worth 15/, per fathom. T} 0 890, 
west of old sump, is being driven on the north part of the lode, which is wo th 10 
per fathom, Another part is standing by the side of the level, which wecut th - 
3 fins, behind the end, and which is worth 602. per fathom. The win oot 
278, west of old sump, is sunk 5 fms., and is worth for 9 ft. long 120/ ghey th * 
The 266, west of old sump, has reached the cross-course, on which we aie ‘conan 
ing south to intersect the south lode. The 220, west of Harriett’s ty fag! ah 
lode, is worth 14/. per fathom. The 248, west of Harriett’s is roduel . 
tin. The 236, west of Harriett’s, is worth 70/, per fathom. "Thea wefan 
riett’s, is worth 30/. per fathom. The 212, west of Harriett’s, is wortl "Br, pay ma 
The 238, east of Stray Park, has reached the cross-course on which the vi yd 2 
the 215 is being sunk, and which is now nearly holed to this level We pred 
ii provement in the lode when the 238 is driven further east The 215, * by rd 
Park, is worth 20/. per fathom, j se See Ss Stray 
Capt. Josrau Tomas said the tin credited in the financial state« 
ment was not wiisold. After the last account there was & drop, and they k 
their tin. Within the past two months there had been a rise of 4/ ant > 
diately this took place they sold 95 tons at the highest price—91/, 3s erin =o 
the Banca sale the agents thought, as did everybody else, that the pric y an fai af 
would advance, instead of which tiiey had one down rapidly, and the. generally 
had not thought fit to sell the tin the, had. They would like to kr 7 we 
adventurers thought they had better do ?7——Mr. WHEAR asked wan waae Se 
there was unsold >——Capt. THOMAS replied about 70 tons.——Mr Wa , | 
advise that this be kept a little longer. (Applause. ) a 
The CHAIRMAN said the committee would like the mana 
adventurers. He would recommend waiting a little i 
ket day by day.—Capt. Tomas said the drop was very un .rcoustable the Bens 
sale and the stocks in the smelters” hands being small. “He should thin’ th pm 
was a temporary one.——An ADVENTURER thought the almost com] 1 te — 
sation of a demand for tin-plates would account for the drop to some a ak 
Capt. THoMas observed that, besides this, some speculators in the Londes alain 
had failed. The unsold tin they had credited was credited at the reduced ie 
86/. per ton. (Applause.)——It was then agreed that the question of sellin ee 
be left to the committee and Capt. Thomas, and the accounts were passed ees 
The Rey. W. W. Burtin moved a vote of thanks to the agents and re k 
that, although ali must hope for the rise of tin, they had much to be thankful ~ 
in their present and past dividends. (Applause.)—~—The motion havin ro - nd 
ried, Captain THoMAs responded, and remarked that they must ho i he y- ta 
things, that the cost of coals and iron would go down, and that tahoe ona Me gran 
come more plentiful than it had been. At Dolcoath they had been rather ‘sh ee 
hands, as they had been at other mines. The mine was looking very well “aL 
pl 1use.) The western part was turning out quite as well as they had , a rea: Nay 
expect it would, because it was a district comparatively shallow From this pe 
however, they were likely in years to come to have large quantities of tin — 
On the motion of Mr. WHraA R, the Chairman was thanked for presidin , d, i 
replying, he alluded to the able way in which the agents had conducted ae i 
In such a deep mine, with such an excessive cost of working, it was esunattian * 
have about 20,000/, worth of tin raised in two months, and, although the divide 4 
were a than at the last meeting, he though 45,000/. a-year taking the wenems 
dividend as a basis, was no inconsiderable profit. He promise . 
he could render the mine. : ; nen ae a 


BURROW AND BUTSON MINING COMPANY, 


The statutory first general meeting of shareholders was held on 
Monday last at the offices of the Company, 47, Finsbury-cireus, 
where an unusually large proportion of the shareholders were 
assembled, 
The CitarMAN (Mr. Charles Morris, assisted by Mr. J. A 
the solicitor of the company) explained, in his well-known exceed- 
ingly clear and concise style, that this was the statutory general 
meeting, required to be held before the expiration of the ‘first four 
months after the date of a company’s registration. He gave a brief 
financial statement, from which it appears that the company is in a 
perfectly healthy condition, having, after payment of vendor and 
for engines, materials, erection of engine-houses and offices, 2400], 
P ° v7, ° . ° a * 
cash in hand, besides 4700/. in balance of first issue of shares yet to 
be appropriated, and a second issue of 10,000/. at command, should it be deter 
mined to distribute the same, in which case the existing shareholders would papell 
titled to preference, in proportion to their interest then holding in the company, 
He said he expected the shareholders would be much pleased with the pro = 
made in the works at the mines in so shorta time, and, more particularly, wit ithe 
prospects of early profits from the copper, silver-lead, and zine ores, which were 
being raised, and of which there were already 50 tons ready for dressing, 
Mr. MorGan then read the following general report from the consulting minin 
engineer and resident agents :— g 
Oct, 12.—According to instructions received, we do ourselves the honour of giving 
to you herewith our general report on the progress made at these mines from the 
commencement, which dates from the first week in July last. We hope you will 
find that the work executed and preparations made up to this time, comprisin 
searcely three months, for the speedy and effectual resumption of these importan 
and extensive mines, under your liberal and judicious direction, compares favour- 
ably with any undertaking of this kind. You are already aware that the old en- 
gine-house was taken down by us, and the inferior stone set apart for building 
offices, &ec. Tenders were invited for July 16 for the building of the new engine- 
house and necessary oftices. The engine-house is 54 feet high, 22 feet long, by 
17 ft. 10 in. within walls. The main-beam wall is 5 ft. 3 in. thick, and the other 
threesides are 3 ft. thick. The house iscovered in with best Delaboleslates, laid in lime 
outside, pinned and plastered with lime inside; and the whole is completed for 
the erection of the engine, which we hope will be accomplished in the course of 
five weeks. . 
The engine was purchased on July 2 last, at the sale at Chiverton Valley 
miles from these mines. I+ was constructed by Messrs. Harvey and Co, 
and removed new to Chiverton Valley about two years ago. 
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large consumers of these local ores. 
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. Morgan, 


Mine, five 
Co., of Hayle, 
You paid only 1 ™ 


less a good discount, for the engine and one 13-ton boiler. It has a 60-in. linder, 
and is in perfect working order, with all connections usually purchased with steam- 


engines of such magnitude. You have since purchased, for economy in coals, a 
second boiler of 12 tons at East Carn Brea Mine sale, used only for seven years pres 
viously, at the moderate cost of about 215/., including all fittings and carriage. 

Our main engine-shaft, which when forked will be 85 fms. deep from surface, is 
10 ft. long by 6 ft. wide, within timbers. It is newly divided and cased from sur- 
face to adit, about 24fms. The offices, which are completed and slate roofed, are 
altogether 60 ft. long, and 21 ft. wide within, comprising a smiths’ shop, carpenters* 
shop, office, changing-room, and room for materials over. A large portion of the 
necessary pitwork for draining the mine is purchased at low prices, and delivered. 
For the purpose of expediting the drawing of stuff and dressing the ore we have 
just purchased a 24-inch cylinder steam-whim, with crusher attached, for the 
moderate sum of 498/., including a 9 ton boiler, crusher, and all girders and other 
woodwork thereto belonging, at the Little North Downs Mine, only 3% miles 
from here. It is capable of drawing from a depth of 200 fms., and the crusher is 
as good as new, and can be fitted with 2-ft. rollers, The necessary engine and 
crusher houses will be commenced immediately. : 

Ve are, in conclusion, happy to state that, from personal inspection made yester- 
day, we find our “ black lode” is now 2 ft. wide, rich in copper and blende, with 
some lead and silver. We have over 25 tons of these ores in the undressed state in 
our ore-house, and about a like quantity in piles underground, ready to be brought 
to surface. The ore will require careful Ses when such a quantity as 50 tons 
can be sampled, and sold to purchasers who will give a fair price for its value. We 
find in the course of our daily ae the statements set forth in your pro- 
spectus fully verified, and, therefore, confidently ex pect that when the mine is 
drained to the 30 fm."level we shall produce ores in large quantities. Were the 
crusher already erected we should find lead, copper, and blende mixed in consider- 
able quantities in our burrows, to keep the same well a for profitable work. 
_D. R. STICKLAND; Jonny CurisToPHER; Henry von Uster, Consulting Mining 
Engineer. : ‘ ; 
In answer to many practical questions put by the Chairman, which 


proved his great experience in mining affairs, and by some of the 








were free from any taxes till 1880, Furnaces were being erected at San Nicholas 
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large number of shareholders present, Mr. Von User, F.G.S., the 
consulting mining engineer, explained that the 60-in. cylinder pump- 
ing-engine now delivered on the mine, with all its connections, is 
—— by Capt. Stickland to be erected and ready for starting in about five weeks 
rom this. The ore which is now being raised, and of which 50 tons is ready for 
dressing, is very valuable, but of a difficult composition for dressing so that pro- 
per value may be insured for the copper, lead, zinc, and silver it contains. He 
said that the best authorities in the county of Cornwall, whom he consulted, agreed 
with him that the ore should not be treated with water, except with arrangements 
for saving ths smalls and slime, and that it should first be hammer-dressed and 
hand-picked, and that each separate parcel should be submitted to a complete qua- 
litative and quantitative analysis. Being pressed for an approximate estimate of 
the value of the ore in its present state, Mr. Von Uster said if he worked the mines 
on private account, as he had done elsewhere, and had the means of paying his 
men without a forced sale, he should certainly refuse 15/. per ton without first 
having it carefully assayéd. 

Capt. CurisToPHER confirmed that the specimens on the table were fair samples 
broken by Mr. Von Uster and himself in each other's presence from the lode on 
Friday last ; and that if the lode holds in its present state 50 tons could be raised per 
month, at a cost of only 30s. per fathom, and that each fathom would produce 
about 4 tons, thus leaving a large profit. a 

Prof, WHITE, the well knows assayer, gave some very meager explanations 
on the assays he had already made for the company, stating that he was so con- 
vinced of the highly promising character of these mines that he, for the first time 
in his life, bought some shares in them. y 

Messrs. 8. E. Illingworth and Thomas Milnes were re-elected directors, and 
Messrs. G. Waddell and Co. auditors, at a salary of 10/. per annum. 

Biome of the largest shareholders then called the Chairman's attention to the pro- 
priety of not disposing of any of the shares remaining to others than present pro 
prietors, and it was suggested a circular to that effect should be issued forthwith. 

The CHAIRMAN promised that this should receive the directors’ careful attention, 
when, after a cordial vote of thanks to the able Chairman and to the officers of the 
company, the proprietors separated, with expressions of great satisfaction with 
what they had seen and heard. — 


NORTH POOL MINING COMPANY, 


The half-yearly meeting of shareholders was held at the offices of 

the company, Great St. Helen’s, yesterday (Friday), 
Mr. R. Duke in the chair. 

Mr. E. J. BARTLETT (the secretary) read the notice convening the 
meeting, also the minutes passed at the last meeting, which were 
adopted. The directors’ report was read, as follows: 

Your directors have pleasure in presenting the half-yearly balance-sheet, made 
up to Sept. 20 last, showing a credit balance of 1531/. 11s. 5d., without estimating 
other assets in property account, with a report of the local managers, Messrs. 
Vivian and Son, as to the progress made during the part six months, and the future 
prospects of the undertaking. Notwithstanding events that have occurred during 
the period named, in the enhanced value of labour and coal, the report is most 
satisfactory, and the directors are confident it would have been more so had opera- 
tions been uninterrupted ; but it became necessary to alter the pitwork in Ballarat 
shaft, and in doing so have effected a considerable reduction in the consumption 
of coal, and afforded increased facilities for sinking both the main shafts. The re- 
solution adopted and confirmed to divide the sett has been communicated to the 
lord's agent, but having regard to the altered circumstances arising from the de 
pressed state of the metal market, and other causes, your directors considered it 
pradent to take no decisive steps at present in the formation of the new company ; 
they, therefore, instructed Mr. Bartlett, the secretary, to visit Cornwall, and have 

leasure in reporting that he was enabled to arrange satisfactorily upon the point. 

n conclusion, the directors desire to remark that the sinkings and drivings have 
been making good progress for the past six weeks, without interruption, and they 
believe that in a short time it will yield results that will fully repay the proprietary 
and the executive for their patient perseverance in carrying on the works. 

The report of Capt. J. Vivian and Sons was then read, as follows: 

After the meeting on April 29 last it became apparent that if we wished to make 
satisfactory progress in sinking Ballarat shaft, which appeared to be a point of 
vital importance, and to do so without making an undue cost in draining the water, 
a vadioal change must be made in the pitwork, by removing the large plunger-lift 
from the 24 to the 40, and by substituting a new plunger-lift for the two drawing 
lifts at the 70 and 62. This has been done, and the result is that we have now no 
lets or hindrances in sinking: the water is drained by working theengine 14 stroke 
per minute, in place of 4 or 5 strokes, and a saving of nearly 50 per cent. of fuel 
effected. The alterations alluded to, which have placed us in such a good position 
for rapidly and economically sinking, have, however, caused delay, and willaccount 
for our now being able to report Ballarat shaft sunk only 3 fms, under the 70. We 
have had to notice on former occasions variations in the underlies of the lode, which 
we hoped would lead to its becoming highly productive of copper, such having been 
the case in the other great copper mines on the same range of lodes ; but at present 
there is a greater change in the shaft in this respect than we have ever before seen, 
and the lode is now going down nearly vertically. With this great change in the 
underlie, a corresponding improvement has taken place in its whole character, the 
lode being now from 4 to 5 ft. wide, and containing a large proportion of soft or 
sugary spar, in which we are now meeting with splendid stones and lumps of cop- 
per ore (confirmed by telegram from the mine on Wednesday last). The progress 
which we are now making in sinking is such as will, we are assured, give great sa 
tisfaction to you and the shareholders generally, and, from present appearances, we 
entertain very sanguine expectations of the good results which will be developed 
before reaching the 80. In driving the 70 we have also been delayed whilst making 
the alterations in the pitwork, but during the last six weeks have been pushing on 
this lovel vigorously towards the copper ground passed through in the levels above. 
In our last report to you we alluded to copper ore then beginning to form part of 
the lode, and, although there is at the present moment not quite so much copper 
as then in the lode, yet its appearance is more favourable, and leads us to expect 
that it will be very much more productive. At the engine-shaft we have sunk toa 
depth of 12 fms. 4 ft. below the 25, or to within 14 ft. of the 40. The rock is much 
the same in character as we have reported it to be for some time, being thickly im- 
pregnated with spathose iron, blende, and mundic, with occasional seams of yellow 
copper ore. At the 25 the lode is 744 fms. south of the shaft, and dips towards it 
at the rato of 3 ft. per fathom; consequently, should this rate of underlie continue, 
we should strike the lode in the shaft at the 40; but, at all events, on reaching the 
said level, now only 14 ft. below us, we shall be very close to the lode—say, within 
a few feet of it—and shall quickly intersect it by a cross-cut south. Here also the 

robabilities are that we shall make a good discovery, the rock being so favourable 
hh its composition for the production of metals. Since the last meeting we have 
cleared a cross-cut south from the old mine at the 12, and found a lode at about 
50 fms. from the old workings, and have since been driving on it west. It has been 
lately improving, and is now 4 ft. wide, yielding lumps of copper ore, with rich 
specimens of lead. This lode has scarcely any underlie, and as we are opening at 

é level at which the great copper formation of the old mine was discovered, ex- 
actly parallel with our present driving, the prospects at this point would seem to 
be good. In conclusion, we have much satisfaction in noticing that within the last 
fortnight or three weeks a highly favourable change has taken place in our prospects 
throughout the whole of the mine, rendering us more confident than before that 
those results which we have been so long expecting are likely very soon to be rea- 
lised.—J. Vivian and Son. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, congratu- 
lated the shareholders upon the improved position, and the results likely to be 
realised at an early date. He also desired to call attention to the healthy balance- 
aheet, and he again had to thank their secretary for his usual good attention. 

The reports were unanimously adopted. 

After some conversation with Capt, Vivian, who was present, and afforded most 
pleasing information, 

The CHAIRMAN remarked upon the sudden death of Mr, Jenkin, the agent to 
Lord Robartes, and paid a high tribute to the lamented gentleman. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the proceedings, 

SOUTH CONDURROW MINING COMPANY, 

A general meeting of shareholders was held at the offices, Austin- 
friars, on Tuesday,— Mr. JoHn Frevp in the chair, 

’ Mr. Ilickry (the secretary) read the notice convening the meet- 
ing, and the minutes of the last were confirmed. 

he accounts showed a debit balance of 1408/. 8s, 9d. 

The report was as follows: 

Oct, 12.— Since the last meeting we have gone on resuscitating the mine, and, as 
we then anticipated, have now the pleasure of reporting all the points of operation 
resumed from top to bottom. In the 82 fm. level, west of King’s shaft, we are 
driving east and west of the cross-cut by which we intersected the tin lode: in the 
western end the lode is 6 ft. wide, and worth about 40/, per fathom ; in the eastern 
end we are carrying a — of the lode 6 ft. wide, which is worth about 25/. per 
fathom. Inthe 71 fm, level, west of King’s shaft, we are carrying a part of the 
lode 8 ft. wide, which is worth about 25/, per fathom. In the No. 1 winze, sinking 
under the last-named level, now down 12 fms., and just over the 82 western end 
we are carrying a part of the lode 6 ft. wide, which is worth about 30/. per fathom. 
In the No. 2 winze, sinking under the same level, at about 15 fms. west of No. 1 
winze and of the 82 end, we are carry ing a part a of the lode 6 ft. wide whieh is 
worth fully 150/. per fathom; this winze is down 10 ft., and the lode has thus far 
improved with depth. Ina winze which we are sinking below the 61 fm level, at 
about 15 fms. before the 71 end, and now down 4 fms., the lode is 3 ft. wide and 
worth about 20/. per fathom. The length of tin. ground discovered from the 82 to 
the 61 fm. level, as shown by the different points already referred to, is rather over 
50 fms., very little of which has yet been stoped, the principal part of the tin hitherto 
returned having been from above te 61 fm. level. We are now cross-cutting north 
in the 61 fm. level, west of King’s shaft, to intersect completely the tin lode In 
the 51 fm. level we are driving east and west of the cross-cut by which the tin lode 
was intersected west of King’s shaft, and are rising and stoping in the back In 
the eastern end, which is in 10 fms. from the cross-cut, we are carrying a width of 
about 11 ft. of the lode, which is worth about 25/. per fathom ; in the western end 
the lode is 8 ft. wide, and worth about 20/. per fathom. In the rise and at sam the 
lode is 8 ft. wide, and of much the same value as in the ends. [) the 10, cost if 

new shaft, the lode is 2 ft. wide, worth about 10/. perfathom. Since last meeting ‘" . 
have sunk « new shaft from the surface, west of Vivian's shaft (named Plant ‘em 
shaft) to a depth of 17 fms., and extended a cross-cut from it south 15 fms gt 
secting three branches or small lodes. We are driving east and west on one of 
these, and have — on it altogether about 10 fms. through profitable 

the lode being of an average width of 114 ft., and worth about 7/ 
The eastern end is now worth about 7/. per fm., and the western end about 10/ oT 
fm. Having obtained the permission of the lord of the mine, we have sien 
this lode to the surface in the plantation for ventilation, &c., and find the lode ab : t 
15 in. wide, and worth about 10/. per fathom. abou 
client miners’ — in this plantation, 
to break the surface we purpose opening out this part of onr sett extensively ; 
which we think, judging from the results already teined, Wessel nee be 
with valuable tin formations. We have been clearing the 10, east of the “A “8 
shaft, on the middle lode, which has become completely filled with debris ierin 
the past winter, and having already had some tolerably good bunches of tin ry = 
above this level, we think good discoveries will be made by pushing it feather on 
eastward; we expect to resume driving it in a month, ‘We shall also resume 


driving the 20 in the same direction as soon as ventilation is afforded by a shaft 
from surface. We have commenced this shaft and completed it to a depth of 14 
fms., and expect to communicate it with the workings above the 10 in a fortnight 
from this time. We are driving a shallow adit, east from junction shaft, on the 
middle lode, for the purpose of laying open tin ground about the reservoir shaft. 
It will thus be seen that, in addition to any more extensive operations at the deeper 
levels, we are doing something to open up our shallow ground, where we have a 
great number of lodes and branches, which all, as far as we have as yet discovered, 
produce more or less of tin, and being in cheap ground for breaking are generally 
profitable. We have at the present time substituted a large pitwork for that which 
we previously had in use throughout our two pumping-shafts, the bottom plunger 
being now 12-inch. We have erected powerful shears over the engine-shaft, built 
two horse-whims, and made a considerable outlay in other ways to enable us to 
carry on our future operations effectively. The new engine is on the mine, and on 
Wednesday next the engineers willbegin totake outtheold engine. They calculate it 
will take nine days to get the new engine in its place and at work. ‘During this 
time the water will probably rise to the 51, but if we have no accident we trust to 








get it out again in a fortnight from the starting of the engine. We shall then be 
in a better position than we have before been to render the resources of the mine 
available to the greatest extent; and having regard to the large quantity of tin 
ground already faid open, with the good prospect of continuing to make valuable 
discoveries, we look with confidence to giving good results in the future.—JOSEPH 
VIVIAN AND Son, WM. WILLIAMS, HENRY ABRAHAM. 

The CHAIRMAN thought shareholders would be of opinion the ac- 
counts, both financially and those from their manager, were of a 
more satisfactory character than they had reason to expect when 
they last met; the results of the four months’ working were cer- 
tainly better than could have been reasonably expected, as the pro- 
duce of the tin sales had more than covered the legitimate cost. Owing to the 
peculiar state of the coal market, it had been thought advisable to provide against 
emergencies by providing a stock which had cost 700/., the greater part of which 
was intact ; 663/. had been charged, representing one-half the cost of the engine, 
the bills for which would become due before the next meeting. After including 
those additional charges, the accounts only showed a debit balance of 1408/. The 
prospects of the mine appeared to be very encouraging; the only drawback to be 
encountered during the next four months seemed to be the delay consequent upon 
the erection of the new engine; therefore, they must reckon that only three 
months’ returns would be available against the next four months’ costs, but the 
committee and manager believed that a call of 5s. per share would be sufficient for 
all purposes, although at the last meeting it was calculated that 10s. or 15s. would 
be necessary upon this occasion. A 5s. call would liquidate the present debts, and 
it was thonght probable the returns of tin won' 1 wv er the expenditure of the next 
four months. ‘There was a new portion of the mine which it seemed probable 
would aid the retumas; so that, taking all circumstances into consideration, there 
were good grounds for congratulating themselves upon the position and prospects 
of their mine. 

Capt. W. C. Vivian, in reply to questions from different shareholders, stated 
that the several points of operation were not so rich as in Dolcoath, except at one, 
in the winze sinking below the 71 to the 82, at a distance of about 15 fms. in ad- 
vance of the 82 end, where the lode was worth 150/. per fm. Those shareholders who 
read the periodical reports published in the Mining Journal would recollect that that 
point in the last report was valued at 80/. per fm.; the winze was down nearly 2 fms. 
The lode had been opened upon fora few Pithoms east and west from the 82, and the 
eastern was not so valuable as the western end. Easterly the lode underlies about 
4 ft. per fathom, but westerly it was less. There was a distance of something like 
30 fms. driveu upon the ore wall of the lode. 

Mr. Fraser asked if it were true that Wheal Grenville had struck the South 
Condurrow lode?——Capt. VIVIAN said it was physically impossible. Their dialler, 
one of the greatest authorities upon such matters, said it was impossible. The place 
where it was said to have been cut was6 fms. to thesouthof Wheal Grenvilleboundary 
—that is, 60 fms. in the Grenville sett. He added that the 140, in Grenville, was 
equal to about the 110 in South Condurrow, the latter reckoning from the adit, and 
the former from surface. 

Mr. WALTER thought that, upon the whole, everything was much more satis- 
factory than was anticipated at the last meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN thought great credit was due to Capt. Vivian for having put the 
mine into so much better position than contemplated. Great credit was due to 
him for the expeditious and effective manner in which he had succeeded in getting 
out the water, and also the tin. 

Capt. VIVIAN said that, with the present prospects of the mine and the present 
price of tin (and he thought they might look for an advance), he believed that after 
the next meeting good dividends would be resumed. He calculated that during 
the month the new engine was being erected 10 tons of tin would probably be re- 
turned. ——Mr. MARSHALL hoped there was no danger of the shaft running together 
=o ViviANn said the shaft had been made as strong as timber could 
make it. 

A call of 5s. per share was made. 

The committee of management were re-elected. 

Upon the proposition of the CHATRMAN, seconded by Mr. MARSHALL, a vote of 
thanks was passed to Capt. Vivian for the energy and ability he had brought to 
bear in the management of the mine. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the proceedings. 


THE ISLAY LEAD MINING COMPANY. 


The statutory meeting of shareholders was held at the offices, New 

Broad-street, on Tuesday, 
Mr. WALTER SANDELL MaPpPIn in the chair. 

The SECRETARY having read the notice convening the meeting, 

The CHAIRMAN said the present was only the statutory meeting. 
Suflicient time had not elapsed to have made much progress, more 
especially as some delays had occurred in obtaining possession of 
the property, arising from the peculiarities of the Scotch law. They 
had only had possession for three weeks, and their solicitors had 
very properly advised them not to incur any expense until every 
legal point had been satisfactorily adjusted. He (the Chairman) 
visited the mine last week, and carefully examined the whole of 
the company’s property, and was much surprised at its extent, and 
more than gratified with its present and prospective value. Men were 
busily engaged in clearing the water-course, and the wheel would 
be ready for work in a few days. He had purchased in Ireland, on 
behalf of the company, a suitable steam-engine, with two boilers, 
which were on their way to the mine, and he had no doubt the whole 
would be in effective working by Christmas. In going over the pro- 
perty he had been very much pleased to see that it was provided 
with such an extensive plant, considering the small price paid for 
it. He was also surprised to find their property contained such 
large quantities of bog iron ore; he had sent samples home, which had 
been assayed on behalf of an eminent firm, with a view of treating 
for its purchase ; the metallic iron in these samples was equal to 
46 per cent. He thought they would be able in a very short time to 
obtain large results from this source, more especially as there was 
a company now before the public seeking a large capital for working 
a mine in Sydney, New South Wales, for bog iron inferior in quality 
to that of Islay. If they found the quantity they expected they would 
make very large profits indeed out of the bog iron. The directors 
would endeavour to carry out every detail as cheaply and efficiently 
as possible, and he strongly advised every shareholder to retain his 
interest, because he believed the shares would become of consider- 
able value in a very little time. 

Mr. Green said his impression was, supposing this bog iron turned out as ex- 
pected, that a small company should be formed to work it, confining the operations 
of the present company to the development of the lead mine. 

The CHAIRMAN said that was the precise idea of the board—that another com- 
pany should be formed, the present company to receive a royalty. There were 5124 
shares unallotted, and he was strongly opposed to any more being issued than were 
absolutely required. 

A SHAREHOLDER considered it would be far better to allot a portion of the re- 
maining shares, and place the company in possession of ample funds. 

The CHAIRMAN said he wanted to keep the capital as low as possible. As far as 
he was concerned he would increase his stake, and perhaps it would be better to 
issue a few shares than make a call. 

A SHAREHOLDER said he should certainly like some restriction to be made—that 
no more shares be issued than were absolutely required to provide funds for carrying 
on the works, 

The CHAIRMAN said that estimates had been received for the pumps and ma- 
chinery at 2000/., whereas by his (the Chairman's) exertions they would get the 
same quantity of work done for 1000/. 

Mr. J. Rivoira, as a large shareholder, had no objection to increase his interest. 
From a personal inspection of the property he wasso perfectly satisfied that heshould 
be very sorry to part with a single share. 

The CHAIRMAN said the moment the mine was drained they would begin to obtain 
satisfactory results ; and he expected by Christmas they would be in full working 
order. There were upon the island some 12,000 to 15,000 inhabitants, and the ex- 
tent of the company’s grant was more than 15 miles. He was sure that another 1000/. 
at the disposal of the directors would be ample for all purposes ; and he believed in 
two years time the whole of the capital would be returned in dividends from the 
sales of lead alone. The lode could be traced for miles, and he believed, as a lead 
mine, it would become one of the largest in the country. 

After some further discussion, it was unanimously resolved, upon the proposition 
of Mr. Rivoita, seconded by Mr. Green, that a circular be forwarded to the 





ground, | 
10s. per fy. | 


There are extensive ranges of an- | 
and now that we have gained permission 
| 


shareholders, intimating that the directors are about to issue 1000 of the unallotted 
shares, 695 having been subscribed for in the room. 

The directors were re-elected, with thanks for past services. 

The CHAIRMAN, in reply toa question, stated that the lead yielded 22 ozs. of silver 
to the ton, and, with one exception, was the finest in the market. The vein was 
6 ft. wide, and he had no doubt other minerals would be found as soon as they were 
able to turn their attention to such matters. , 

Messrs. Lovelock and Wiffen were elected the auditors. 

It was resolved that subsequent general meetings be heldin February and August. 
| A unanimous vote of thanks was accorded to the Chairman for the great interest 
| he had shown in the affairs of the mine, and for his conduct in the chair. 

The meeting then separate |. 


CARGOLL.—At a meeting of adventurers on Oct. 11, the accounts 
| from Oct. 1, 1871, to Aug. 31, 1872, having been approved, a dividend of 2145/. 
| (2/. 10s. per share) was declared, and 860/. 4s. (4. carried to credit of next account. 
| In consequence of the abridgement of the operations of the mine the agents’ sala- 
| ties were reduced as follows ;—The purser’s, from 8/. 8s. to 5/. 53. per month; Capt. 
| Grose’s, from 10/. 10s. to 6/. 6s. per month; Capt. Tyzzgr’s, from 8/. 8s. to 4/. 4s. 

per month; and the services of Mr, Charles Tambyln asclerk, at 7/, 7s, per month, 





are to be dispensed with at the end of November next. Ca: 

Robert Tyzzer say—-‘‘We are now employing 16 men undone Grose 

one kibble filler, two men as smith, carpenter, and sawyers, and th one 

halvaners at 12s. and 13s. 4d. in 1.” three Dairy 
H. Bug 


West WHEAL SETON.—Ata meeting, on Tuesday (Mr, J 
in the chair), the accounts showed a credit balance of 1004/. 13s. and ai 
400/, (1/. per share) was declared, and 604/. 13s. carried to credit of : Ms 
Mr. Oliver Matthews was appointed purser, vacant by the death of the le 
Matthews, at the same salary—10/. 10s. per month. The amount of eo; Me Mr, 
Sept. 5 and Oct. 3, to come to the credit of next account is 2927/ a 


difference on these sales is occasioned by the drop in the copper standard 


RosE UNITED.—At a general meeting of sharehold 

f NITED, 1 € e 
(Sir F. M. Williams, Bart., M.P., in the chair), the accounts showed oqo 
of 5665/. 17s. 1d. Sir F. M. Williams and Mr. Henry B. Fox are to be ro ee, 
committee. The purser’s and manager’s salaries are to be 8/, 8s. per ‘mena " 


EAst GUNNISLAKE AND SouTH BEDFORD ConsoLs.—At th 
terly meeting of shareholders, held at Liverpool on Oct. 15 (Mr. C. BF. ¢ © qu 
chair), the accounts of expenditure and receipts showed a cash balance of a . 
An estimated account of payments and receipts before the meetin to be 16s. 
January next, showed an estimated debit balance of 2937. 4s. 3d. reat f held i 
share was made. OF 28. De 


East CARADON.—At the meeting, on Oct. 9, the ac 
twelve weeks ending Sept. 7 showed a credit balance of 22162. eige for 
of 614/. 83. (2s. per share) was declared, and 1601/. 15s. 3d. carried to ccdint wud 
account. Capts. J. Kellow and Noah Coward reported upon the various pat 7 
operation. It was resolved that any adventurer be at liberty to inspect = ‘ 
on any day on applying to the purser for an order, , 
in the usual way. 


ToLtma.—At the meeting, on Friday, the accounts will show 
net profit at the mine for the year, after setting aside, with the concurren th 
auditors, 455/, 1s. 9d. for possible depreciation in the realisation of the ores oe of the 
to 3939/.10s.; of this sum 1175/. 12s. 6d. was distributed in March rte 
terim dividend, at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, on the A shares ar paling 
ther dividend on the sum at present paid up on the same, makin 10 ~ 
— =~ the year, seed geek yg 17s. 6d., thus leaving a sum of whikk 

1e directors recommend should be distributed in the fo He 
dend on the B shares. 7 ne Der coat, Gi 


South PHanrx MINE—STARTING THE ENGINE.—An event 
considerable importance, as affecting the working and development of this ot 
took place on Oct. 11, when a powerful engine, recently erected by Mr. lon 
Liskeard, was satisfactorily set to work, in the presence of Mr. ©, Pearso ~< 
Hazeldine, and Mr. Peckover, directors; Mr. Loam, the company’s engines; Oa 
Kelly, the company’s agent ; Capt. N. Richards, of West Caradon; and coven 
the shareholders. The present company have acted energetically during th < 
since they acquired the possession and management of this valuable oren rad 
such confidence has been felt in the intrinsic worth of the mine that vf ~ 
12,000 shares into which it was divided, 10,000 were readily disposed of "an he 
1000 were sold at a premium, and the remainder are held in reserve, The situation 
of the sett appears to present a guarantee as to the prosperous future of the under. 
taking, as the sett covers a large area on one of the Caradon hills, whose metalli. 
ferous richness is well known. South Phcenix actually adjoins the great Phoenis 
Mine, whose yield of tin and copper has been so immense. On the other side ; 
a short distance, is the famous South Caradon, and in front is Marke Valley, ~ 
rich mines are also in the vicinity. Under the granite crust of this portion of the 
Caradons there are apparently inexhaustible deposits of metal, which only nine 
intelligent and persevering mining to discover and secure. There are several kaw 
lodes in South Phoenix, some of them so large as to entitle them to be justly ‘called 
‘‘champion” lodes, which only need developing to be made a source of immedia 
profit. The Green Hill lode in shaft is worth 14/. per fathom. The engine i 
erected has had a second cylinder added, and is powerful enough to draw the. 
and pump the water from the mine. mn 


and giving notice to the 





THE New Mexico DiaMonD Minzs.—Mr. Joseph Farren, whoig 
a well-known enterprising mining operator, has forwarded to the Reese River Re. 
veille an interesting communication from the newly-discovered diamond mini 
district, dated August 20:—‘‘ There have been so many incorrect accounts ine 
through the public press of the diamond excitement, I thought I would give your 
readers a true statement of the facts as I find them here and on my way hither 
Of the existence of precious stones here there is no doubt. As you are doubtless 
aware I am no diamond sharp, and therefore cannot speak confidently in regard to 
their value. Since I arrived I have collected several pounds of garnets Tubies, 
sapphires, and so-called diamonds, the latter, however, may be ‘o colour’ little, 
I have put aside a large one for Sam Clifford’s eldest son, and havea large sapphire 
for Judge Harmon. Tell all the old timers in Lander that they shall be jewelled 
from head to foot when I return. I left San Francisco Aug. 2, and arrived at Den. 
ver on the evening of the fourth day thereafter. The next morning I took the Den. 
ver and Rio Grande narrow-gauge railroad to Pueblo, a distance of 118 miles; from 
there took stage to Santa Fe, New Mexico, 300 miles distant, over a good mountain 
road and with one of the best stocked stage lines in America, pred by Sanderson 
and Co., who have beenarrying the United States mail from Denver to Santa Fe 
for several years. The town of Santa Fe is pleasantly located, possesses a fine cli- 
mate, with plenty of good water. The hotel accommodations cannot be s 
anywhere in the mountains; the principal hotel in the Exchange, kept by Mr. 7 
McDonald, formerly of St. Louis. The inhabitants are principally Mexicans, with 
a few soldiers and citizens. The surrounding country is sparsely settled with stock 
raisers, but_I predict that in a short time this will be a great stock-prod: 
country. One of the old settlers informs me that the line of the 35th parallel rail. 
road passes south west of here about 20 miles through a rich mineral country, con- 
sisting principally of coal,iron,and copper. From this place, a private conveyance 
can be secured either by horseback or buggy to Fort Detiance, a distance of ‘some 
200 miles. There is plenty of water on the route, with occasional Mexican settle. 
ments. The distance by rail and stage from San Francisco to Fort Defiance can be 
made in ten days. From Defiance to the mines pack mules must be used through 
Washington Pass for a distance of 50 miles. The country is well watered. There 
is a volcanic belt about 2000 feet in width running north and south, where the stones 
are found ; they appear to me to have been thrown up and washed from the lava, 
Occasionally you will find them in pieces of lava when broken open. Iam informed 
that this volcanic belt extends north to the Little Colorado, a distance of 150 miles, 
The mines are situated in the North-Eastern Arizona and North-Western New 
Mexico, and about due west from the city of Santa Fe. Your humble servant has 
made three locations of 160 acres each, under the late Congressional mining law, 
granting each name 20 acres with not more than eight names for a company or as- 
sociation. There is no doubt of there being a great rush to this country, even if the 
diamonds should peter out or a break occur in the voleanic ledge. There is a coun 
rich in gold on the LittleColorado. Ihave myself seen several pieces of coarse gol 
with the Navajoes Indians, which they say was found there; and a person who 
was formerly in the employ of the Government at Defiance informs me that he has 
found colors of gold on the head waters of the Little Colorado and San Juan rivers. 
Ihave seen with Mexicans several fine specimens of quartz gold which were said to 
have been found in that locality. In the foot hills between Defiance and Wingate 
copper and lead arefound in abundance, but of course they possess no valueat present. 
The country over which I have travelled I consider indicates great mineral wealth, 
The weather is not so hot as I anticipated ; most everywhere there is a luxuriant 
growth of grass, and water is not scarce. Nut pine abounds on high ranges of 
mountains, and, taken altogether, the country is a fine one. The fodiens are dis 
posed to be peaceable so far, and some of them have settled down on small ranches. 
Corn, which is the principal product, appears to thrive well in this soil. Iam in- 
formed that on the head waters of the B ack river and in the San Francisco moun- 
tains there are ancient ruins of large cities, and even smelting-furnaces have been 
found, which shows that mining was carried on there in past generations.” § 





SILESIAN SPELTER AND SHEET Z1nc.—Although spelter, on the 
whole, has rather bettered itself, and become a trifling firmer, still the improve 
ment. is only insignificant, and the price to-day for ordinary brands is 7-2thi.to 
7-5thl., delivered at Breslau. In spite of this state of the spelter trade both the 
Silesian and the Rhenish works have already in the month of August found reason 
to raise their prices for sheet zinc by 20 sgr. per cwt., or 2/. per ton, which rise is 
fully justified by the considerably increased demand and the higher costs for roll- 
ing. Thin sheets are at present used in large quantities for purposes where hitherto 
tinned iron was used, particularly for the lining of cases, which makes itself 
ally feltin England. At the present higher price a large business is done. A 
spelter appears almost unavoidable, and may even take place before the end of year. 


Z1Nc.—Messrs. J. RussELL, of Bonnyfield, and W. R. Hutton, of 
Stirling, zinc manufacturers, have patented some improvements in obtaining zine. 
In treating calamine by the present invention the preliminary calcining process 
entirely omitted, and the calamine is reduced to the metallic state at one operation 
by heating with coke or other suitable carbonaceous substance. In treating zine 
blende it is first heated or calcined in furnaces of the kind used for burning sulphur 
or pyrites, and the sulphurous acid driven off is led to apparatus for converting 
into sulphuric acid in the usual way, so as to utilise the sulphur. The sulphurous 
acid is, however, led through sufficiently elongated flues or passages, or th 
chambers wherein any zine oxide carried off by it may be deposited. The 
oxide obtained by this calcining process is afterwards reduced in the ordinary way: 


PUDDLING-FURNACES.—Messrs. R. Howson and J. J. THOMAS, 
engineers, of Middlesborough-on-Tees, have patented some improvements in te 
volving puddling-fnrnaces. They—1. Construct the rotating chambers of such far 
naces of a shape more or less resembling two truncated cones, fixed base to base, 
lining the same with bricks made, by preference, of oxide of iron, ground 
moulded to the proper shape and burnt hard.—2. Introducing into one end of the 
rotating chamber gaseous fuel mixed with air, either or both of which are previously 
heated in the flue or uptake of the chimney. 


SrEAM-BorLER ALARM.—Mr. J.T. Fastre, of Paris (through Mt 
M. J. Clayton), has patented a new or improved safety thermometer or alarm app& 
ratus for steam-boilers and other purposes. The safety thermometer or alarm ap 
paratus, which forms the subject of this invention, is based upon the coubined em 
ployment of airas a dilating fluid under the direct action of elevations of temper 
ture, and of mercury as a liquid metallic vehicle, which at a certain maximum 
temperature covers the points of two independent platinum wires fitted to the two 
electrodes of a pile. This combination, connected by the electric currentto analarum 
or analogous signalling device, gives warning the moment that the ambient medium 
reaches the maximum temperature. 


THEr LARGEST Castrinas.—By the German papers Krupp claims 
priority over the big running at Woolwich. As early as 1864 four anvil-stocks were 
cast at that establishment weighing 3670 ewts. each, or 75 per cent. more than the 
Woolwich casting (103 tons). These were lifted out of the sand by tackle and 
manual labour, and set down about 300 yards off for anvil bases, to be worked by 
steam-hammers of 100 cwts. each. At the same time the Krupp works were using 
a steam-hammer of 1000 ewts. bearing weight, whereas the future greatest hammet 
of England is set down at 34 tons (680 cwts.) Inaddition to this, a steam-hamme 
of 1500 ewts. is approaching completion. “ 


——— 


London: Printed by RicHarD MIppLETON, and published by Henry ENGLISH) the 
proprietors), at their office, 26, FLEET STREET, E.C., where all communications 











_ are requested to be addressed.—Oct, 19, 1872, 
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RAILWAY AND COMMERCIAL GAZETTE: 


FORMING A COMPLETE RECORD OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF ALL PUBLIC COMPANIES. 
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THE SCOTCH IRON TRADE—No, XIX, 
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The Dalmellington Ironworks, in Ayrshire, is one of the many es- 
tablishments that were called into existence between the years 1840 
and 1850. That decade was decidedly the most active of any in the 
history of the iron trade of Scotland. Previous to then the manu- 
facture of pig-iron was carried on in Scotland on a comparatively 
limited scale. There were, it is true, the Carron, the Clyde, and the 
Govan Ironworks(including those of Calder), that had an origin dating 
back to the latter half of the eighteenth century; butneitier of these 
works, under the operation of the cold-blast, could procure one- 
twelfth part of what they have been able to put out since the hot- 
blast revolutionised the rationale of the trade. To that invention the 
stimulus that took place subsequent to 1840 is mainly due, and al- 
though the advantages secured to manufacturers under the new 
modus operandi were most encouraging, they were set off by many 
and grievousdrawbacks. Atthe Dalmellington Works, for example, 
there was no railway communication established with the nearest 
shipping ports till 1856, and the ani of the early furnaces had 
to be carted to Ayr,adistance of 12miles. This necessarily involved 
a great deal of labour and cost that would not be tolerated for any 
time at the present day. 

It was in the year 1848 that the first furnaces were put in blast at 
Dalmellington, so that the works are of comparatively recent origin. 
To this they owe the fact that they are, perhaps, more complete and 
better laid out than any other establishment of the kind in Scotland. 
Until the year 1857 there were only four furnaces erected, but since 
thattime other four have been added. There are thus eight furnaces 
inall. Of that number seven are now in blast, and the eighth is 
being reconstructed in accordance with the system of Mr. Ferrie, of 
the Monkland Iron and Steel Works. The original promoters of the 
works were the Messrs. Houldsworth, of Glasgow, who also, as we 
have already had occasion to notice, were the founders of the Coltness 
Ironworks, These gentlemen have carried on both establishments 
with great vigour, assisted by the Messrs. Hunter, who hold a part- 

ar in and manage the respective concerns. Mr. John Hunter 
is not less scrupulous to keep abreast of all efforts at economy and 
improvement at Dalmellington than is his brother James at the 
Coltness Works, and hence it is not surprising to find that at both 
Coltnessand Dalmellington every new invention, whether mechanical 
or scientific, that has achieved undoubted economical results is in 
operation. 

But the Dalmellington Works are so isolated—being apart from 
all other works of a similar kind—that few of our practical readers 
will ever have had the opportunity of seeing them. For thisreason, 
too, they were excluded from the list of works visited by the North 
of England Institute of Mining and Mechanical Engineers, and by 
the Iron and Steel Institute of Great Britain on the occasion of these 
associations visiting Glasgow. Dalmellington, in fact, isin the very 
heart of Ayrshire, and is connected by a branch line, of which the 
company were the chief promoters, with the Ayrshire branch of the 
Glasgow and South Western Railway. The company had to wait 
long before they obtained.railway facilities at all; but having once 
obtained them, they found themselves treated with the utmost con- 
sideration. By one route the company can command the shipping 
ports of Ayr and Ardrossan (both only a few miles distant), trons 
which they trans-ship their iron to the Continent and America, and as 
their trade is mostly done abroad the gréat bulk of their pig-iron is 
sent to these ports. But they can also obtain equally ready access 
to the ports on the east coast of Scotland, to the Glasgow market, 
or to England. 

The poemeatien of the Dalmellington Works is rather over 100,000 
tons of pig-iron per annum. They consume upwards of 300,000 
tons of coal and dross annually, and the consumption of ironstone 
and lime is in a corresponding ratio, There are only other two es- 
tablishments in Scotland of arger extent—those being the Gart- 
sherrie and the Coltness Works. Theaverage height of the furnaces 
is 53 ft., the diameter of the boshes being 18 ft. to19ft. Oneof the 
eight furnaces is now being raised to the height of 80 ft. agreeably 
with the requirements of Perrie’s atent, which it is proposed in 
Course of time to apply to the whole of the furnaces. This is the 
only establishment—apart from the Monkland Works—in Scotland 
at which Mr. Ferrie’s patent has yet been introduced; although, as 
We indicated last week, the Coltness Works have also resolved to 
give it a trial. The new furnace at Dalmellington isin an advanced 
state, and will probably be blown in before Christmas. 

With teference to the construction of the new Ferrie furnace at 

mellington there is very little to be said. In all its structural 

arrangements and details it is closely analogous to the new furnaces 
erected at the Monkland Company’s works, with here and there a 
Very slight modification, adapted to the special circumstances of the 
— There are different opinions entertained as to the exact 
eight to which the furnace should be carried, and hence we find 
that whereas it attains an altitude of 90 ft. at the Monkland Works 
it will only reach 80 ft. at Dalmellington. The additional super- 
structure is divided longitudinally into four chambers or compart- 
ray which descend the stem of the furnace interiorly about 25 ft., 
: @ divisional walls resting their base upon crossed arches built 
Tom the interior wall at the level of the present Scotch furnace 
mouth, or somewhere about 50 ft. from thehearth. This additional 
Portion of the furnace is surrounded with circumferential flues com- 
verucating with each other. The brickwork on each side of the 
Meare walls is 9 in. thick, that between the inside of the retort 
the © the same. It is proposed to fill the furnace, which will have 
pe») hag bell and cone appliance attached, on the same principle as 
@ Monkland Works, running the cage containing the loaded 
aor on to the landing stage attached to the furnace-top, and 
ence emptying the charge into four hopper compartments, corres- 
Ler to the retorts. But the generation of the gasesis the most 
tior ing and valuable feature of the Ferrie furnace. Their combus- 
oe An be regulated to any degree, just as the intensity is increased 
minished ; and not only is there enone® produced to sustain a 

a inn tature within the flues ranging from ° to 1700° Fahr., but 
wren pee leads off the surplus gas from the top to a distance of 
val hundred fest, at an average temperature of 500° Fahr., to 


generate the heat required for the boilersand blast-stoves. It is in- 
tended to re-construct another furnace when the one now in hand is 
completed. The Dalmellington Company expect by the use of the 
Ferrie furnace to effect a saving not only of 18°93 ewts. of coal per 
ton of iron made, but likewise 2°36 ewts. of ores, which on such a 
large annual production as theirs, will represent an enormous 
economy. When the new furnace is ready it will, of course, be sub- 
jected to certain crucial experiments. One of the first and most im- 
portant will be that of using the highly bituminous soft Scotch coal 
instead of the ordinary splint coal. At Monkland the soft coal has 
been used with the most gratifying success ; and, indeed, Mr. Ferrie 
is of opinion that it suits the furnace better than the splint coal, 
which is the only quality that could formerly be used, and which, in 
consequence of the enormous drain made upon it for blast-furnace 
purposes, is now all but exhausted. The other constituents of the 
charge remain the same, except so far as the quantity is concerned. 
Practical men will look forward with the deepest interest to the 
experiments at Dalmellington. The Ferrie furnace has so far been 
introduced to the world under the favourable circumstance that the 
patentee is manager of the only works where it is in operation. If 
it realises equally good and reliable results at other works. confi- 
dence in its merits will be strengthened and matured. 

Motive power is supplied to the Dalmellington Works by four 
beam-engines of the largest size, and embracing many of the latest 
improvements. Each engine has a100-in. blowing-cylinder. Three 
of the engines are usually found sufficient to actuate the machinery 
and supply blast to the furnaces, so that the fourth is kept idle in 
reserve for emergency. The boilers are of the usual horizontal de- 
scription; and all the accessories of the works are arranged and 
constructed with an eye to the economy of space and time. 

It only remains to be added that the Dalmellington Company have 
acquired mineral leases in Ayrshire and Lanarkshire sufficiently 
large and valuable to keep the works going for many years to come. 





THE NEW DIRECT CENTRAL-LIFT STAMPS. 


Although the number of contrivances from time to time introduced 
with the object of pulverising metalliferous ores more cheaply and 
efficiently has been very large, practical men are still unanimously 
of opinion that nothing has been proposed which surpasses the old- 
fashioned stamps. Of course, Cornishmen are not so egotistic as to 
suppose that the stamps in general use in the Stannaries at the be- 
ginning of the present century were absolutely perfect, and hence we 

nd that whenever any useful modification has been proposed Corn- 
ishmen have been particularly ready to adopt it. By the adoption 
of these improvements in detail the quantity of power requisite for 
stamping each ton of ore has been materially reduced, and it is be- 
yond question that there is ample room for further improvement. 
It may be accepted asa practical fact that the economy or the waste 
of power in a battery of stamps depends in a great measure upon the 
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axle should be as uniform as possible, as by this means the power 
employed can be reduced to the minimum, 

Hitherto, even in the best arranged stamps, the cams have been 
arranged on one side only of the lifter, so that there has necessarily 
been a tendency to force the tongue away from the axle, and thus 
cause considerable friction between the lifters and the guides: to 
prevent this is one of the objects of the present invention. Thein- 
ventor is Mr. J. WALKER, of James-street, City-road, who has had 
a large amount of experience in the manufacture of —s machi- 
nery ; and the chief feature of improvement consists in lifting on 
both sides of the shank of the lifter simultaneously. By this means 
the true vertical position of the rod is ensured during the entire up- 
ward movement of the stamp, so that when released it is in the best 
possible position for a free fall. From the above diagrams it will 


be seen that the axle is placed much closer to the lifter than usual, 
and that, from the form of the cams, a given height of lift is secured, 
although the leverage is much reduced, hence the larger amount of 
Fig. 2. 


work done with a given quantity of 
power. The nature of the improve- 
ments will be readily understood 
from an inspection of the engravings, 
Fig. 1 representing a perspective 
view, and Fig. 2 an end view, show- 
ing the several parts of one stamp, 
From this end view the mode of 
lifting will be readily understood. 
There is one lifter on each side of the 
shank, which raises it upright through 
the guides. It also shows the small 
square cap for the lifter to act on; 
the top part is square, the neck above 
the cap is round to admit the stamp 
being turned round when held up 
through the top guide. The bottom 
part of the stamp is cast with a 
square hole for the small foot to fit 
in. On the top of the large foot 
there is a flange cast to prevent the 
slimes getting away from the grates; 
this is important for every stamps. 
It also shows the end of grate frames, 
with the enclosure above to allow 
the flange to move up and down. 

By this further improvement of 
providing a flange above the head of 
the stamp, the fine work is at each 
drop thrown back upon the grates, 
which are placed at an angle ready 
to receive it, and thus the largest 
quantity is passed through, and very 
little is subjected to unnecessary 
stamping, asis usually the case. Nor 
is this all; the stamping is done upon 
an improved bed, which gives four 
grates to each stamp, so that the 
quantity of work got through is very 
large. When the stamps are used 
for the stamping of gold quartz there 
is an additional arrangement, by 
which, whilst thoroughly protecting ; 
the mercury from the direct action of the stamps, it is rendered 
impossible for a particle of the stamped ore to escape without coming 
in contact with the mercury under the best conditions for securing 
completeamalgamation. Itneed scarcely be mentioned that although 
in the end view one lifter or arm only is shown, there are four in the 
circle. The stamps are altogether highly ingenious in their arrange- 
ment and thoroughly practical. 











THE ARBONA QUARTZ MINE IN CALIFORNIA. 


Sm,—During my inspecting tour through the mining camps of 
Tuolumne county, California, accompanied by a competent mining 
engineer and surveyor, I was requested to examine, in conjunction 
with that officer, the Arbona Quartz Mine, situated in the above 
county, and we accordingly made a careful examination of that pro- 
perty. The following is an extract of the report submitted by the 

id engineer. 4 
“The Arbons Quartz Mine is situated about six miles from Sonora, 
the county seat of Tuolumne county, and within half-a-mile of the 
village of Tuttletown ; it can be easily reached in 12 hoursfrom San 
Francisco, by the Central Pacific Railroad to Milton, and thence by 
a good mountain stage road, The Arbona vein is the main or mother 
quartz vein, which runs in a general north-west, direction through 
the centre of California. Mormon Gulch, situate immediately below 
the mine, and also Mormon Creek, a little further down, were both 
very rich in the early days of placer mining in California. The title 
to the mine is perfect, and the owners have applied for the United 
States patent, which they have agreed to deliver to the purchasers 
of that property within a limited time. According to the infor- 
mation received from different reliable sources the mineowners have 
been residents of Sonora for the last 15 years, and bear an excellent 
reputation. There are no debts or encumbrances whatever upon 
their property. : 

Aenrding to the report of the engines the Arbona is very favor- 
ably situated for being extensively and economically worked ; ithay- 
ing been during the past three years but partially developed by means 
of drifts, tunnels, and shafts, the owners having a consider- 
able money with but slight returns, from the shi tl 











ess manner in 
which the mine has been worked, and the want of proper machinery, 
Sufficient, however, has been done to prove the whole of the vein 
would pay well if thoroughly worked with the improvements sug- 
gested by the engineer. The system hitherto adopted at this mine 





for extracting the gold from the rock has been the arrastres, and a 
mill has been erected for that purpose. There is machinery for 








manner in which the stamps are lifted; and the loss of power can 
usually be traced to the friction occasioned through the ye Ae 
or lifter, not being raised in a true vertical line, or to the carlessness 


with which the cams are made to pick up their load, so that at one 
i f the axle it is doing considerably more work 
part of the rotation o ee ber eatn wel 


than at another. It is essential to economy 





ing the ore, and four arrastres for grinding, alsoa blacksmiths’ 
jaro 2 tools. The machinery of the mill is driven by an overshot 
water-wheel, 30 ft. in diameter, and 34 ft. breast. e rim of the 
wheel, the buckets and flanges are of iron, with wooden arms well 
braced with iron rods, The water is supplied by means of s flume 
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530 ft. in length, from a small reservoir built in Mormon Gulch, 
Enough water could be obtained at a small expense to run a 24 
stamp mill with the same wheel all the yearround. The mill, with 
all the machinery and flume. as it now stands, cost $10,500, and has 
been but little used. Besides this amount $10,000 has been expended 
in making roads, running drifts and tunnels, and opening the mine. 
The ore already worked by the very imperfect process in the arras- 
tras has yielded $7 75c. per ton, but the sulphurets, which in this 
rock contain the greatest proportion of gold, cannot be worked by 
this method, while they can be made to yield largely under 4 pro- 
per mode of treatment. In order to give an idea of the quantity of 
gold lost with the present machinery the engineer made a conclu- 
sive experimentin my presence. Some of the sulphurets taken from 
the arrastras were roughly tested by being heated on a shovel to a 
red heat, then pulverised fine and carefully washed in a pan, and 
showed a prospect of 3c. tol lb. Some tailings or sand thrown 
away as worthless was treated in the same way, and showed @ pro- 
spect of l}c. to 1lb. of sand. The report concludes by suggesting 
improvements which would render the Arbona Mine a valuable and 
Fe mare property for a comparatively small outlay of capital. A 
stamp mill, with all the modern improvements, would be all the 
machinery needed. At the same time a tunnel should be commenced 
at the mill to intersect the vein near the centre of the claim, ata 
depth of 160 ft., from the cropping of the vein at surface. : 
The Arbona claim is 1200 ft. in length on the lode, with a width 
of 300 ft.. and a square of 400 ft. attached to the mill site. The land 
upon which this mine stands amounts in all to 12acres. There isa 
comfortable superintendent’s house, stables, barn, &c. The vein at the 
Arbona Mine varies from 3 feet to 14 feet in thickness, and runs in 
a direction of north 31° west, with a dip to the north-east of 30° 
from the perpendicular, within well-defined slate walls. The prin- 
cipal or lower tunnel is 188 feet in length, and the vein has been 
pierced where it is well defined, 13 ft. thick, and shows free gold 
and sulphurets. The other tunnels show the same character of ore, 
with a similar amount of free gold and sulphurets. 

The examination of the Arbona Mine has been made most care- 
fully}; and considering the good reputation of its owners, and the 
well-known ability and standing of the engineer who made the re- 
port, I consider their statements correct, and worthy of the serious 
consideration of the intended purchasers. 

J. Berton, Vice-Consul of France, 
President of the Mining Bureau. 
Office of the Mining| Bureau of the Pacific Coast, Sacramento, Sept. 25. 


GEOLOGY AND WORKING OF THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI 
LEAD FIELD. 
By Joun VANCLEVE PuILiips, Dubuque, Iowa. 


The area of what is known as the Wisconsin or Upper Mississippi 
lead field is 2,000,000 acres, or 3000 square miles, 200,000 acres are in 
the State of Iowa, 400,000 in Illinois, and 1,400,000 in Wisconsin. 
The centre of the field is marked by three conic elevations, known 
as the Platte Mounds; these are outliers of Niagara limestone, and 
are surrounded at a distance of from 20 to 40 miles with some 12 
other mounds of the same rock and general character. The summits 
of these mammillary mounds are 600 feet above the Mississippi 
river, the general level of the lead field 300 feet. The creeks are fed 
by springs that flow out from the foot of these mounds, and radiate, 
following denuded valleys that are cut down from 50 to 250 feet in 
the limestones ; the principal water-sheds of the lead field radiate 
from the Platte Mounds, and divide the fieldin some 10 river basins. 
These creeks and rivers flow over rocky beds, following serpentine 
valleys, and the waters are clear as crystal. The field has natural 
boundaries, being table-lands formed of Niagara limestone (Upper 
Silurian) on the west and south, and hills of St. Peter’s sandstone 
(Lower Silurian) on the north. an 

The lead measures proper are 400 feet thick, and subdivided, as seen 
on Fig. No. 1. For general section across lead field see Fig. No. 2. 
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The lead-bearing rocks dip in basins ; these basins are from 100 yards 
up to 5 miles wide, the angle of dip is from 5° to 15° with a plane 
of the horizon. Lead mining commenced in 1830; the ore is 75 per 
—_ lead, and largely associated with the carbonate and sulphuret 
mane in the lower measures. The gross value of lead made since 
tent is $60,000,000. The lead veins aggrogate naturally in five 
amilies, known as gash, pipe, stratified, unstratified, and vertical 
veins. Each of these families of veins is confined to a particular 
horizon in the lead measures, and is indigenous, so to speak, to that 
level or plane, and dips and rises with the strata. (See Fig. No. 1.) 
ae Mp ~ a is duplicated in each lead basin, so that a minute 
= as - ~— system in one basin is to a large extent a key to 
The lead mines are known as diggings, and are five an i 
open and distributed over the whole area of the lead field. Abot 
,000 acres of the field has been prospected and had the surface 


ores mined, leaving over 1,800,000 acres of the larger and richer 
portion of the basins yet to mine. The lead ore mined has prin- 
cipally been from small dry basins, where the veins have been 
marked along and across the synclinal lines of axes, or along the 
edges and anticlinal lines of the larger basins, and ores are from the 
croppings or edge of the five families of veins. The north and south 
veins make along the edges, and between the large basins of east 
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4. Cap rock, or rider. 


9. Lower magnesian lime: tone, below comes Potsdam sandstone. 


x. Position of lead mines. 





3. Blue shale. 
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8. Upper sandstone. 
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1. Amount of strata abraded. 
6. Lower galena limestone. 


and west veins, The ores crop out along the anticlinal lines of axes, 
and invariably grow richer along their floors towards the synclinal 
lines of axes. The deepest mining work done is 20 fathoms. The 
gash veins make in parallel fissures from 150 to 300 feet apart, and 
have a rider of cap rock and blue shale. The north and south veins 
are from 4 inch to 1 foot in thickness, and limited vertically to the 
upper galena limestone (100 feet thick). 

The ores in places make in what are known locally as “ sheet lots” 
east and west and north and south veins, from 10 to 100 feet apart, 
crossing each other at right angles; in other districts the ores are 
all in parallel gash veins, and run east and west, again all in north 
and south veins, In other districts in the clay in unstratified veins, 
and stratified veins in the rock, the ores again make in caverns, and 
in some districts have been followed from one floor to another in 
the form of rake veins. The largest single vein yet worked was 
known as the “ Black Leg,” and yielded 10,000 tons of ore, it runs 
north and south 900 feet, and is 20 fathoms deep, was a gash vein 
in upper galena limestone, mined 1830 to 1840. The Bennett vein 
was an east and west gash vein in matrix of clay, in fissure without 
cap rock, run from grass roots to 15 fms. deep, and 600 feet long, 
and yielded 3000 tons, worked from 1830 to 1835. The Kilbourn 
was an east and west gash vein, in fissure filled with clay, worked 
from the grass roots to 20 fms. and 800 feet linear, and yielded 
5000 tons of ore, worked 1835, The Champion was a pipe vein, runs 
east and west under 80 feet of cap rock, was unwatered by adit 
600 feet long (was 40 feet below water line of ridge or basin), it 
yielded 3500 tons of ore, worked 1861 to 1866, ore sold for $150 and 
$200 per ton (in time of war), it netted the owner 20,000/. a-year. 
A gash vein was discovered last December, 8 fms. from grass, worked 
to 10fms., and has paid net 10,000/., and is now paying 30/., or $150, 
per day. In 1845 lead ore sold for $30 per ton; in 1855 at $60; in 
1863 at $150 (war); present price $100, for 2000 Ibs. cf ore. 

There are some 12 Scotch hearth blast-furnaces in this lead region. 
These have one and two eyes each ; each smelter keeps teams, and, 
buys ore, and pays for it at the shaft. The royalty on dry lands, 
where the lead is discovered, is 1-6th, on wet lands from 1-10th to 
1-12th. Zinc ore sells for $15 per ton, and is smelted at Min Point 
and La Salle, Illinois; the earbonates and sulphurets are both used 
and made into spelter, and rolled into sheets, about 50 tons a-day 
is smelted at the two places. 

The number of miners in 1845 was 5000; in 1855, 3000; in 1865, 
1500, which is the present number. The annual yield to each miner 
in 1852 was $437 ; in 1863, $1500 (war); 1871, $1000. The cause of 
the falling off in the number of miners has been by emigration to 
the gold and silver districts, The lead produced is made into shot 
here, and used in Chigago and Milwaukie to roll into sheets, lead 
pipes, &e., none goes to seaboard cities. About one-half the lead 

eld is prairie, moderately rolling land, rich and under cultivation, 
the other half is white and black oak wood, more broken, and not 
so well settled. Improved prairie farms rate from $20 to $50 per 
acre. The less improved and broken lands from $10,to $20 per acre. 
Lands with mines on them from $50 to $200 per acre. 

The Illinois Central Railroad crosses the lead field 70 miles; the 
Min Point Railroad 30 miles; the Platteville branch 20 miles; the 
Chicago, Dubuque, and Minnesota Railroad 30 miles; the Dubuque 
and Belleville Railroad 20 miles. Miners’ wages $1°50 to $1°75 per 
day. Some 20 steam-engines have been used to drain wet mines; 
the locations selected were generally on the edges of basins, and 
money lost sinking between the floors of ore. The laws of circula- 
be of pees — + —ee the lead fields of Alston Moor, 
discovered by Sir Wm. Wallace, I have identified i 
thie lean fell. entified in the geology of 

The geology of the field may be subdivided as follows :—Ist age. 
When the limestones and sandstones were being deposited on the 
floor of a Silurian sea.—2d age. When the rocks were being fissured 
in parallel east and west and north and south vertical lines.—3d age, 
When the river systems were being mapped out, valleys abraded. 
fad walls of fissures eroded.—4th age. This includes the finishing of 
the topographical system and deposition of alluvial clays over the 
aeptip 5 ree. This sae wpe pete timber growth, praries, break- 

ngs, an ) i i i 
besina of thet ~ nde of repletion or filling of vein system of 
The present T look upon as being the most favourable time to in- 
vest in lead mining for many years. Ore.is high; in some districts 
the system of fissures that cross the basins are discovered and worked 





On the opposite sides, with wet mining lands, and centre of basin 
between, so that capital can be used direct to dyain the lands and 


follow the system of veins now discovered, and the di 
ore in the cap rock tell where the central of the bagi 
be shafted. These kinds of locations have been abandoned shoulq 
individual miner, and can be leased on low royalty, or Ig by the 
chased reasonable. “i Nds pur. 
My examination of this field commenced in 1844; there 
wards of 100 basins; all the discoveries can be located eee up 
cally and stratagraphically in the basin where worked: and Pe sa 
in geology go to prove that the ore mined is but a fraction re 
cent, of the lead and zinc wealth of this great continental mining : Lr 


MINES AND MINING IN COLORADO, Us, 


Srr,—Sickness and some important engagements hay 
me from writing you on the mines and mining of this 
promised in my last letter. With regard to the silver 
Mount Lincoln and Mount Bross, in Park county, I have not 
time to make a full survey of all the lodes (or what are te had 
lodes) in that district. What is now to be seen are deposits on 
ets, in the limestone formation, and although some of ot spe 
large _ rich for — I _ the present discovery is not of ro 
much value as reported, unless ar and: well-defi 
ay ps re 7 + ha net lodes arg 

aving Mount Lincoln, and crossing the range into the 

Summet, about two miles, you get into the stratified and grange 
formation. Here there are some good and well-defined — 
opened to the depth of 60 to 100 feet, and drifts extended on 1,” 
course of the lodes, showing them to be regular and well-defip : 
and improving for richness in depth. From the Hecla lode I to k 
three samples, one at the surface, one 30 ft. below, and one at rt 
bottom of the shaft, 60ft. deep. Those samples I consider to be 4 
average of the lode. I have had them assayed, and the yield ca 
follows:—No. 1, $269 per ton of 2000 Ibs. ; No. 2, $426 per ton: and 
No. 3, $624:50 per ton for silver. This lode is in tie granite forma 
tion, and is from 15 to 18 inches wide, underlying about 1 ft. in » fa- 
thom. The value of the lode in the present bottom of the shaft ig 
at least $1200 per fathom, and the shaft can be sunk for 810 per 
foot. There are other lodes opened on near this one, of the most 
promising character, and will, no doubt, open up when developed 
very rich for silver’ I have no doubt this district will be founq 
equal to any yet discovered in the Rocky Mountains, as there js 
every advantage for the working by drifts to any depth. In fact 
all that is wanted is capital to open up the mines, and erecting the 
works for smelting the ore; and if English capitalists were to turn 
their attention to this district before it is much opened up, instead 
of purchasing mines elsewhere, and paying large sums for them 
they would do well, as good property can be had here on the most 
reasonable terms, it being owned by working men, who have no 
capital. The Hecla Mine is owned by four Cornishmen, who wil] 
dispose of it on the most reasonable terms; and I hope to see in the 
coming spring some English capitalists in possession of it, and de 
veloping it as it so richly deserves. 

Returning to this place, I find mining to be moving onward. The 
Messrs. Briggs Brothers have commenced to drain their mine on 
the Gregory lode, and have about 300 feet out of 500 feet already 
drained. This mine will drain the Smith and Parmille, Black Hawk 
Consolidated Gregory. and the Naragansett, which are all on the 
same lode, and will give employment to a great number of men 
and with good management will leave large profits. The Bobtail 
Tunnel is also being pushed onward as fast as possible, and is ex. 
pected to reach the lode in December, and will unwater the mine 
nearly to the bottom, when large quantities of ground will be laid 
open, and enable the different companies on this lode to sink on to 
deeper levels, and return all their ore through the tunnel to the 
mills, which will be a great saving in the cost of carriage. This ig 
a step in the right direction, and it would be well if other companies 
were to adopt the same principle. Other mines are making good 
progress in working, the particulars of which I will give you in my 
next communication. 

Iam sorry to inform you that we have in this city one of the 
worst cases of swindling that has ever come under my notice in this 
country, and I have seen a few during the time I have been here, 
About twelve months since a party of this place became successors 
to the Messrs. Chaffer in the banking business, agreeing to pay 10 
per cent. on all deposits, and large sums were deposited, in the full 
belief that Nathaniel Young and Co. were a good firm. A few days 
since the bank burst up, and the Co. cannot be found. There is no 
doubt that Mr. Young has been made a scapegoat of by his partners, 
Who the partners were is not correctly known, but they are sup- 
posed to be some parties who are considered the principal men of 
the city. Let them be who they may, they have been much too 
smart for John Bull and Cousin Jack, as I am informed that they 
are the only losers; and, from what I can gather from the most 
reliable sources, the loss will be over $60,000; and from what I can 
learn this loss will all fall on the working men. Luckily for your 
correspondent, he has not lost much. From what I can ascertain, 
those who could afford tolose a few dollars, and were friends of the 
firm, drew out their principal and interest only a few days before 
the bank broke, This makes the case more black, dishonest, and 
vexatious to those who are the losers, as it is not probable they will 
get a cent. of interest or principal returned, while the swindlers 
are laughing at the smart trick they have played. 

I enclose you by this post the new Mining Law of the United 
States, in full, which will come into operation on May 10 next. All 
mining claims that are not working on that day, and have not been 
wrought for the past year, will be at liberty to be taken up by other 
persons, and worked by them. This, I think, is a good law, as it 
will, no doubt, put a great many good mines to work that are now 
lying idle. As to myself, I shall be very cautious about taking posses 
sion of property on that day, as no doubt violence will be offered to 
persons who then attempt to gain possession. H. B. Gross. 

Central City, Sept. 23. 


MINING ENTERPRISE IN NORWAY. 


Srr,—The prosperous —— of the metal trades in England has 
caused attention to be directed to the development of properties 
elsewhere, which during the period of depression were lying in abey- 
ance; and amongst the foreign properties recently brought into the 
market is a very valuable series of minesin the North of Norway, with 
reference to which the subjoined particulars will be interesting:— 

In the geological work ‘“‘Gaea Norvegica,” the late Mr. Keilhau, a celebrated Pro- 
fessor of Mineralogy at the University of Christiania, speaks in the following words 
about the iron deposits in Ranen Nordland, Northern Norway. ‘By the Lang- 
vand Lake, in Ranen, there is a considerable deposit of iron ore; it is a stratum of 
3 to 4 fathoms extent, consisting of shivering (leafy) and granulous iron glance, 
which is especially mixed with quartz. It’s extent is very considerable—nay, it is 
pretended that it continues for several Norwegian miles.* The rock in which itis 
situated consists of micacious schistus, stink-marble, gneiss, and slaty-quartz ; these 
formations, together with the stratum of ore, are lying by piles on the top of each 
other, with a fall of 30° to 40° north-east. The iron glance can, at least in some of 
the poorer layers, be regarded as representing the true mica in the micacious schist. 
Strém (a Norwegian mineralogist) admits that it is the same deposit of ore which 
reaches from Ormli to the Fuglevik Mountain. The possibility hereof cannot be 
denied, although the ore that appears at the last-named place is not iron glance, but 
magnetic ironstone.” In this district there are many important mines which 
would well repay energetic development. f 

The Hoéisokness Iron Mineis situated on the Ormli grounds, in the 
parish of Mo Ranen, Nordland, in Northern Norway, about 4500 yards from the ses. 
The lode is about 2 yards broad, and begins at the Langvand Lake, and continues 
in a north-westerly direction into the Ormli Mountain, about 50 yards above the 
level of the sea. The ore can be brought from the mine across the Langvand Lake, 
distance 1500 yards, to the Lenningen Ferry, from where there is a good, rather 
declining, road to the Aasness harbour, distance about 3000 yards, where the largest 
steamers can anchor close up under land. . 

The Fuglevik Iron Mines are situated in the mountain called the 
Fugleviks Fjeld, in the parish of Mo Ranen, Nordland, in Northern Norway, about 
6800 yards from the sea. It consists of six mines, where the lode can be seen about 
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| 2 yards broad nearly all through from the first mine right through to the last one. 


In fact, iron can be walked on for miles. The ore can be sent down on a timber 
sleep from the mine to the Langvand lake, distance 800 yards, and from there in 
flat-bottomed lighters with a small steam-boat to tug across the Langvand lake ta 
the Lenningen ferry, distance about 3000 yards, and from there on the same road, 
as named in the Hoisokness Mine, No. 1, to the Aasness harbour. 

The Bjérenaag Iron Mine is in a rock situated on a ground called 
the Bjdrenaag, in the parish of Mo Ranen, Nordland, in Northern Norway, about 
12,000 yards from the sea. The ore can be seen in large masses, and begins at the 
Révandsaag river, and continues in a western direction. The ore can be brought 
down in flat-bottomed boats on the River Révandsaag to the Langvand lake, distance 
about 3000 yards, and from there across the same lake to the Lenningen ferry, 4is- 








*1 Norwegian mile=7 English miles, 
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about 6900 yards, and then forthwith on the same road as named in the two 
ner mines—Nos. 1 and 2—to the Aasness harbour. 
forthe Kobberdambek Iron Mine is situated in a rock called the 
rken, at the foot of a small river called the Kobberdambeek, and about 
Bymaneds from the sea and town of Drontheim. ‘The ore can be seen in masses of 
3000 yeornising description. There is a good, rather steep, road from the mine to 
beaty F where the Undals Pyrites Company are now going to erect a large pier, the 
oe “which can be had at a very small rent. At the harbourof Drontheim, which 
\ ae all the year round, the largest steamers can anchor close up under land. 
is ope js also good opportunity to have the ore from this mine sent to England by 
Thetteamers ‘that are running from this port all the year round. 
tiene Ostmarkens Jron Mine is situated in a rock on the Ostmarkens 
nd and 6 yards from the sea, 3000 yards by land and 1500 yards by water 
frm tle town of Drontheim. Theore can be seen at several places, but a few shoots 
_ be made before a regular lode can be had. A pier can be made close to the 
paced and the ore could then be brought right on board the steamers. __ 
the Haabets Silver-Lead Mine is situated at Mo Ranen, Nordland, 
Northern Norway, about 650 yards from the Mo harbour; it has been worked on 
pa for seven months, and at. present there are five men working in tle mine. 
je lode is running in a westerly direction, and shows now 18 in. broad; it con- 
— silver, lead, and a little copper. A few barrels is said to have been sent some 
tne ago to the Kongsberg Silver Mine, belonging to the Government, for inspection, 
po it was paid with 33/. 6s. 8d. perbarrel. At the other side of the mine there has 
bart ; been found a very promising copper lode. This mine belongs to a few of the 
poe of the place, but the sale is transferred to me. é 
The Grandheren Copper Mine is situated on the Grandheien 
unds, in the parish of Mo Ranen, Nordland, in Northern Norway, and about 
3,500 yards from the Mo harbour. The lode shows 3 in. broad, but is inclined to 
increase further in. The ore can be carriud on carts down to the River Ranen, dis- 
tance about 4500 yards, from where it can be sent down in large lighters on the same 
iver and right alongside of the steamer’s side at Mo harbour, distance about 
9000 yards. ‘There is good opportunity to have a tramway or small-scaled railway 
from the mine to the river, and the same would not be very expensive, as there is 
plenty of wood to be had at low prices. 
The Mo Silver-Lead Mime has just been taken up close to the 
aabets Silver-Lead Mine, and will, with a small outlay (say 30/.), give the same 


an no The ore can be seen on several places, and contains silver, lead, and a 
ittle copper. 


The Ostmarkens Quartz (Marble) Quarry is situated at the same 
Jace as the Ostmarken Iron Mine, No. 5, and about 50 yards from the sea. Any 
quantity of quartz and blocks of any size can be obtained, and sent down on a de- 
clining timber sleep to the wharf, where the largeststcamersean anchor. The cost of 
working this quarry would be very small, as the quartz isin a large isolated rock con- 
taining only quartz, where a few shoots would bring many tons of blocks out. As 
the quarry is lying so near the town of Drontheiin there is good opportunity to 
have the blocks sent to England by the steamers running direct from this port all 
the year round, and at a low freight. 

The Bosmon Pyrites Mines are situated on the Bosmon Stenness, 
Lépberg, and Almliens grounds, in the parish of Mo Ranen, Nordland, in Northern 
Norway, and about 600 yards from the Aasness harbour. It consists of ten mines 
(all connected), where the lode can be seen 1 fathom broad and 6 fathoms long on 
surface. Any quantity of this ore can be obtained at a very small cost, and sent 
down on a timber sleep right into the ship’s hold at the Aasness wharf. If you take 
and crush a little of the ore from this mine, and strew it on the top of a lighted 
match, there will be a very stron smell of sulphur. a: 

During the winter the lake and the rivers are belayed with ice, but the ore can 
then be brought over on sledges, which will be found cheaper. It would take 
34 days by steamers to bring the ore to England, but it would be a very wise plan 
to put up a smelting furnace and iron foundry at the place, as there are large woods 
to be had at a very low price round about the mines, from which charcoal could be 
made; the steamers could also, as a return freight, bring coke to the Aasness land- 
ing place. There are also several waters about the place—especially can be named 
the large waterfall at Shaanséng in the Ranen river, where there is an excellent 
opportunity to have arranged a hammer for the making of bar-iron, &c. ; this is a 
yery cheap and common method in Norway and Sweden, using the power of the 
waters instead of steam. Workmenare usually paid in summer time from Is. 9d. to 
gs, 8d. a day, and during the winter from ls. 4d. to 2s. 3d.a day. There is a good 
opportunity to have arranged a tramway orsmall-scaled railway from all the mines 
to the Aasness or Mo harbour if it should be preferred to bring the ore over to 
England. There is also another plan for bringing the ore down from the mines by 
having the ore in large lighters with a small steamer to tug them across the Lang- 
yand lake to the Lenningen ferry, from where it could either be carried in cars or 
having a railway constructed to the Aasness harbour. The largeststeamers can run 
right up to Aasness and Mo harbours, which harbours are open all the year round. 

Throndhjem, Oct. 7. : _ CARL JOHNSON. 

[Map of the locality, and samples from the several mines, will be forwarded tothe 
Mining Journal Office.) 


PNEUMATIC AND SPRING STAMPS. 


Sm,—On looking through the Journal last Saturday I came across 
something respecting pneumatic stamps, as they are called now. 
Well, it is just about 40 yearsago when I saw for the first time what 
was then called atmospheric stamps and hammers at work, and do 
not think at that time one man in a hundred could even spell that 
elegant word, let alone understand it. I hope it is not so now. At 
that time John Haig had just taken out his patent for working all 
kinds of machinery by atmospheric pressure, and about the most 
successful patent ever I remember, which is more than everybody 
can say; but certainly it was the most elegant way of communi- 
cating power at a distance, no shafts or straps being required ; and 
just then the sugar refiners were at the height of their prosperity, 
and getting rich, so that these small air-engines were introduced 
into every house, and brought so much work that for years it was 
extremely profitable; not that it added any power, rather the re- 
verse, but it got rid of all straps, shafts, and everything that en- 
cumbered the house, and in their stead simply a small tube to the 
pump of the engine, which kept all the small air-engines doing all 
the work of the sugar refiners for many years. 

I remember that many people thought these air-engines worked 
of themselves, not seeing the steam-engine, but of course people 
know better now; but, at the same time, it gives just what we got 
then, a perpendicular lift, so that the hammer fell properly on the 
material to be drawn. Well, that isan object worth gaining, and 
will very likely pay for the more expensive fittings, as against the 
rubbing up of the old plan it is just like lifting a man by the chin 
to throw him on his back. There is something said about spring 
stamps. Now, everybody knows that there is nothing to be got out 
of aspring; except motion is given to it you can get nothing out. 
Air and spring are both alike as far as they are concerned. 

Oct. 15, ENGINEER OF Forty YEARS, 





VENTILATION—SHIPS AND MINES. 


Srr,—I have just read, with sorrow, in the “ British Quarterly 
Review” that the last ton of coal is likely to be dug out by the year 
1945, at the rate of consumption present and prospective. Now, 
the enemies of Great Britain have long prophesied her downfall, 
and a greater calamity could scarcely be imagined. 

It is maintained that coal cannot be mined ata greater depth 
than 2700 feet, owing to the fact that at that depth the heat stands at 92° Fahr. 
It appears that the water can be easily pumped out, and the coal easily raised, but 
the deeper they go the greater the heat, and the miner cannot bear a greater heat 
than that. I am aware that various plans for ventilation are in use in mines; 
however, I have one to suggest. I have been employed at sea most of my time, 
and sailed in many a conten emigrant ship, and I assure you that the principal 
and best ventilation, notwithstanding all the new ideas, is to build a ship on the 
old-fashioned plan of having a fore main and after hatchway. Now, the fore 
hatchway is before the fore mast, the main between the fore and main masts, the 
aft hatchway after the main mast. Now, Sir, the draught between these three 
hatchways is truly surprising, provided, of course, that the passenger deck is not 
partitioned off. 

Now, Sir, I once left London with ten steerage passengers for Australia, in a 
barque of 374 tons. A small space was partitioned off for them under the after 
hatchway, though allowing them ample space. Under the line the hatchway was 
always open, yet the heat was sweltering. In the same vessel I took 140 steerage 
passengers from Sydney to San Francisco. Of course, all the hatchways were con- 
tinually open, as we had to pass under the warm latitudes. As, however, the 
passenger deck was not partitioned off there was free communication between the 
different hatchways, and the draft between them was remarkable. The passengers, 
from the circumstance of all the hatchways being open, and the draft between 
them, suffered far less from heat than the first-mentioned ten passengers, the lat 
ter having only one hatchway open, while the 140 had three hatchways open, hence 
they had the benefit of a shaft, and were much more comfortuble. 

Now, does it not seem sensible that the shaft of a mine should represent the 
main hatchway, and that shafts should be sunk one on each side of it, as far off as 
the works will allow; the two last hatchways to represent the fore and aft hatch- 
way; of course, all three shafts to be ina line? Now, would there not be a draft 
between these three shafts, or hatchways? The only difference I can see is that 
the passenger deck is immediately under the spar deck, and the miners’ deck may 
be under the spar deck, or surface, some hundreds of feet. However, I think that 
would not stop the draft. There ismuch about a draft which a philosopher cannot 
explain. I have been told by Californian miners that if you make a wooden tube, 
or pipe—say 6 in. by 12 in., no matter how long—and make a partition down the 
centre of the tube, the draft will go down one side and up the other, the tube, 
atm be its being partitioned, carries a draft both ways,and thus is madeto ventilate 
a tunnel. 

Now. Mr. Editor, should these suggestions be deemed worthy of your valuable 
Journal, their insertion will much oblige an— ENGLISHMAN. 

Son Francisco, Sept. 17. 

PS.—I have repeatedly noticed that when only two or three hatchways were 
open there was scarcely any draft. Three seemed absolutely necessary. 


PRONUNCIATION. 

Str,—Many persons complain of the English language, because, amongst other 
things, the words are not pronounced according to their orthograpyy. The same 
May be said of the names of places. A few daysago a young gentleman from Rich- 
mond came to see me at St. Just, near Penzance. I directed him in my letter to 
come to Boscaswell Downs Mine, He first went to St, Just village, and was told 
to go northward. On the road he met a Woman, of whom he enquired if he was 





| to others who knew the cause thereof. 





in the right way to Boscaswell Downs Mine. She said, “There is no such mine i 
the parish. I know all the mines. There are Botallack, Spearne, Spearne eer, 
Levant, North Levant, and Scale Downs in this neighbourhood.” My friend said 

I will try Scale Downs, and, following the woman's directions thither, he found | 
that Scale Downs was the Boseaswell Downs Mine. 2 

The divergence of the common pronunciation from the spelling is the occasion of | 
some trouble to strangers. I do not know cf any instance more striking than that of 
Auchinleck (the residence of Boswell, Dr. Johnson's biographer), which is pro- 
nounced “ Affleck.” — St, Just, October 10. . SoJOURNER. 


GREAT LAXEY MINE, AND ITS MANAGEMENT. 


Sim,—During this serious misunderstanding between the proprie- 
tors and men, which has been watched with great interest by the 
mining world, one portion of the arrangenients would appear to re- 
quire consideration—the unusually small number of agents engaged 
in carrying out the important operations of this great and prosperous 
enterprise. Any mine in Cornwall or Devon working to anything 
like the extent of Great Laxey would have at least double the num- 
ber of agents to be in attendance to see the men down and up at 
every hour (day and night) appointed for relieving each other; to 
pay constant visits underground to superintend the men in their 
different places of work ; to set the bargains throughout the mine ; 
to measure the ground broken, and fix prices for the forthcoming 
take; to overlook the machinery and water-courses; to attend the 
samplings and weighings, and other manifold duties, which none but 
& practical man can particularise. 

No mine can be conducted with any degree of satisfaction either 
to men or employers without a sufficient and well-appointed staff 
of = underground and at surface. OBSERVER, 

ct. 15. bntieete 


LEAD MINING IN NORTH WALES, 


Srr,—Mining in Wales, even amongst people so fond of the anti- 
quity of their nationalities, still seems to be the favourite theme of 
“Tradition whispering to History.” Never, perhaps, were these 
words more properly applicable that at the present, when the work- 
ings of the “old men” are being ransacked in every direction: these 
acute miners have been generally found pioneers of recent so-called 
“great discoveries,” when the fact is they should have been deemed 
only great 2 ge ompeonet nor are the works of the “ old men” now 

he only guides, the spots re-wrought by those whose memories and 

persevering efforts still live in the localities once so greatly bene- 
fited by their endeavours, are being again, and now are, the scenes 
of busy industries. 

The decline of many of the former rich mining districts must be 
ascribed to other reasons than the absence of minerals, no doubt the 
principal causes have been the absence of those determined and in- 
domitable spirits whose efforts neither high dues, low prices, or the 
vicissitudes of fortune could deter or vanquish; to these succeeded 
others with less confidence, whom the depression in the lead trade 
appalled, consequently they neglected the pursuits of their fore- 
fatuers. More energetic parties still wrought on notwithstanding, 
and theirs have been the rewards. Again, the modern mode of 
transit was unknown, the now obsolete conveyances were costly and 
tedious, machinery and appliances were of the most primitive and 
rudest description, so that it is not to be wondered at that lead 
mining in Wales should fall into decadence. 

Under the present improved regime in mining affairs of the Prin- 
cipality—to wit, reduced dues, improved appliances for manipulat- 
ing as well as raising and transmitting produce, no wonder scien- 
tific and persevering efforts have been and are crowned with success, 
and that capital is being attracted for the purposes (at once legiti- 
mate and praiseworthy) of rendering the valuable deposits of mineral 
again remunerative to the miner and conducive to the national weal. 

To quote recent successes would be a work of mere supereroga- 
tion; to enumerate the past it is only necessary to refer to compa- 
ratively recent history, especially in the county of Flint alone, where 
the profits on certain mines have been counted by hundreds of thou- 
sands. We need but mention Talargoch, Trelogan, Holway, Milwr, 
Hereward, Halkyn, Pant-y-Go, Rhosesmor, Great Hendre, Mold, 
Fron Fawnog, Old Westminster, Minera, Pant-y-Mwyn, South Mold, 
&c. Besides thése, in the same county, are numerous places show- 
ing the works of miners, of whom no records save these remains and 
traditions are left. 

It would be easy to quote parallel instances in neighbouring coun- 
ties, as Cardiganshire and Denbeighshire, where the Minera, and in 
Merionethshire, where the Van and other mines are giving substan- 
tial and lasting proofs of the immense value of the Welsh mining in- 
dustries. Under similar conditions works on an extensive spirited 
scale are about to be carried out in thee first-named county.at the 
Llyny Pandy Mine, which is known to be in one of the most highly 
mineralised pieces of ground even in that favoured locality, being 
surrounded by the before-quoted mines; the geological conditions 
(junction of the limestone and sandstones) are precisely the same as 
in these celebrated mines. 

The project we mention embraces the further development of lodes 
already proved productive by the ‘‘ OLD old men,” as well as by the 
more modern “old men,” which were abandoned for the reasons 
before mentioned, as well as to try new ground by cross-cutting, in 
which are known lodes to the number of three or four within a few 
score fathoms. If science and natural indications go for anything 
the value of this sett cannot be doubted, and it is questionable if any 
property in Wales ever offered greater prima facte evidences of 
success, ae » o. 

MINING IN WALES—NANT-Y-RICKET MINE. 

81r,—In his observations on mining in Wales, whichappeared in the Supplement 
to last week’s Mining Journal, ‘‘ Another Tourist” has made a somewhat important 
mirtake, where he states that some of the copper at Nant-y-Ricket—he understood 
—assayed as high as 34 per cent. It should have been some specimens of copper 
from Nant-y-Ricket assayed as high as 40 and 43 per cent. As regards the average 
percentage, when properly prepared for market, he is correct, 20 per cent.; and 
very unfortunately for myself, all his other remarks respecting Nant-y-Ricket, are 
only too strictly true.—Severn House, Severn Mine, Oct. 16. DAVID PRICE. 


THE TAMAR METAL EXTRACTION COMPANY. 

§1r,—In last week's Journal we are told that “a company is in course of forma- 
tion, with a capital of 12,000/., to acquire the lease of the Lower Tamar Smelting- 
Works, and the exclusive right of working the mineralised surface deposits, esti- 
mated to contain over 250,000/. worth of silver alone, besides other metals, and that 
the prospectus will be found in the Journal.” I haye carefully ‘‘ costeaned” the 
Mining Journal of last week, but have failed to discover the a However, 
as I happen to know the docus in quo of the Tamar Smelting-Works, it does not 
signify. Ah! how often, when a school-boy in an ancient borough on the banks of 
the placid, beautiful Tamar, have I watched the smoke streaming away from the 
tall chimney of the smelting-works, and the old familiar windmill, too, in full 
swing on the romantic summit of the neighbouring historically celebrated Kitt 
Hill. Sed tempora mutantum; the windmill has long ago been supplanted by a gi- 
gantio steam-engine, and the smoke from the smelting house stack has ceased to 
obscure the landscape. But a truce to sentimentalism, and some broker cries 
question!” I have not only visited the Tamar Smelting Works, but recollect, 
lang syne, when the eminent assayer, Percival Johnson, of Hatton-garden, had the 
direction of the works. What resident on the banks of the Tamar can have forgot- 
ten Mrs. Johnson's well-appointed turn-out—her high-mettled greys ? Sir, the ob- 
ject of the undersigned is to point a moral, and not to inflate a bubble. Intending 
investors! Itwould have been thought that Mr. Johnson was too profound a prac 
titioner to leave any argentiferous slag at the Tamar Smelting Works that would 

y for treating ; and as for the silver to be eliminated from the debris of the lead 
a he in the neighbourhood, many will be astonished to learn that it will pay the 
Det. 16. GEORGE CHOWEN. 


NEW WHEAL LOVELL. : 
§1r,—From communications which I have received, there seems a general im- 
pression amongst our shareholders at a distance that I am the same person as 
Capt. Joseph Prisk, late of South Frances. Now,I take this opportunity of stating 
that this impression is altogether erroneous, and that I am another Joseph Prisk, 
and in no way related to or connected with the Capt. Joseph Prisk above referred to. 
Laity Cottage, Helston, Oct, 16. JOSEPH PRiskK. 


7 7 ‘ “a'Z 
NEW LOVELL MINING COMPANY. | 

S1r,—Allow me, as one present at the New Lovell meeting, at which a purser was 
appointed, to correct a few misconceptions of your correspondent who styles him- 
self A Shareholder,” and to give my reasons why I cannot concur with him either 
in his direct censure of the Chai: man, or in his implied recommendation of Mr. Field. 

The Chairman did not, as alleged, unfairly reject a proxy on account of a small 
error between 105 and 100 (the number of shares purporting to have been held by 
the giver of the proxy), but because, I believe, this error appeared to him, as itdid 
ti 1 , as strong presumptive evidence that an in 
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and by proxy did not execed 15 or 16 in number—a small proportion of nearly 
150 shareholders. It is a fact, I believe not generally known, that Mr. Field and 
his most active supporters are defendants in a pending Chancery suit in which an- 
other candidate for the office happens to be the plaintiif. But the sharcholders, of 
course, are not interested in this singular coincudence. They are, however, interested 
in the choice of their financial officer; and sincs Mr. Piel made very considerable 
omissions and errors, both in principle and detail, when ke was employed to in- 
vestigate New Lovell affairs in 1869, such as no auditor undertaking an office of 
high trust and responsibility should have made, I contend that there is no ground 
for his strong recommendation to the shareholders, Fiar Justitia, 


, PROVIDENCE MINES. 
8ir,—Seeinga paragraph in your Mining Notabilia that these mines were re rted 
to be getting very poor, and that extra efforts were made to raise the needful for 
the last dividend, wrote to the pursers, and annex their reply, which I shall feel 
obliged by your publishing with this letter. The agents I find reported to the last 
meeting that the mines wore looking well, and improving. THo8. STEVENSON 
Nottingham, Oct. 14. A Shareholder. * 
51r,—We recommend yon to attend to the official reports of the Providence Mi 
and not to the reports of trickery jobbers. Ganon. Hie@s AND som. 
Penzance, Oct, 4. 
P.S.—Yours is the socond remark we have heard of the affair.—S. H. 


— 





WHEAL VINCENT (ALTERNUN). 

Sir,—Permit me, through your valuable Journal, to ask a question on Promise 
and Production, in regard to a young mine lately started at Alternun, Cornwall. 
As a general rule, we find that the estimates made by “ practical” mine mana 
and agents are 75 to 100 per cent. above realisation, and that those who invest in 
those undertakings, on the faith of those estimates, are in nine cases out of ten 
misled, which does not reflect much credit on the “ practical” men whose reports 
have been circulated about the country, to, in reality, the discredit of themselves. 
But in the case of the Wheal Vincent, Alternun, started and managed up to a cer- 
tain time by a company remarkable for soberness and matter of fact business habits 
as a mining company, I would ask the question—Where is the extraordinary and 
unequalled batch (as a first batch, and in such a short time after starting) of 9 or 
10 tons of tin that was to have been ready for market by the 9th of this month P 

Stokeclimsland, Oct. 10, - 





THE APPROACHING PANIC, or tur TRADE or ENGLAND— 
ITS PRESENT AND FUTURE.—No. I. 


Sm,—I venture to give my opinions respecting the present and 

future state of trade generally. After a storm comes a calm; such 
is the old and prophetic saying, and upon the same true, though 
perhaps rather more vague, rule allow me to add a suggestion or 
statement of my own, that after a calm, sooner or later, comes a 
storm. England has for some time past, in the shape of business, 
been in the enjoyment of continued calm weather, all apparently a 
joyous sunshine, not even the rippling of a wave to disturb the se- 
renity or supposed safety of the trade of the land, but as after a dread- 
ful storm comes a dead calm, so has Nature and past experience taught us, or en- 
deavoured to teach us, to expect a perfect hurricane after long and continued calms. 
I am quite convinced that there are a few out of the many who will feel disinclined 
to give credence to my ideas, but it is my intention to convert such, if possible, 
and endeavour to give a real exposition of the present state of affairs, and de nd 
upon it that such a financial storm is about to burst through the land that will, if 
proper precautions are not taken, cause such a convulsion, stagnation of trade, and 
utter wreck of ruin, poverty, and distress to be scattered broadcast, that will bring 
about riots and bloodshed, and possibly carry out one of the few remaining pre- 
dictions made a century since, not yet fullilled—that the streets of London shall 
flow with human blood. The incredulous may say impossible, but I venture to 
remark that it is more than possible; it is probable. No one before the last con- 
tinental war could have believed that thousands of human beings would in a few 
weeks have been slaughtered, with Paris in a state of siege, and all the frightful 
subsequent ravages of the Commune, &c. 
_ Let only a money panic pass through the land this coming winter, and I believe 
it will, and the artificial trade that is now going forward must suddenly cease, there 
will be tens of thousands of families thrown out of bread, and the consequences of 
riots must ensue. We are told that the nation is getting wiser and weaker ; it cer- 
tainly appears so by the resolutions of working men to toil only 9 hours instead of 
12 to 18 per day of 24 hours, asking extra pay upon the strength of less work ; this, 
at least, shows apparent wisdom, and if it be true that every generation is getting 
weaker as regards manual strength, it is well that the hitherto willing slave has at 
last acquired sense enough to husband of his own accord the powers of existence 
that, through some physical laws of Nature, are failing him. However, I have no 
faith in Trades’ Unions, to give the man power over the employer; the question of 
capital and labour is simply a matter of supply and demand; with a superabund- 
ance of capital (either imaginary or real, as the former has the same effect until 
the spell is broken) the power is in the hands of labour when trade is brisk, and 
the demand for labour now going forward ; and when the demand is great and the 
supply small, working men want no Unions to espouse their cause. The power as 
regards enacting terms must more or less be in the hands of the supplying party, 
every whit as much respecting labour as any article of commodity. Again, if capital 
be short, it of necessity acquires the power to dictate to any person or any article 
avishing to be availed of its services. 

Artificial trade I havesaid. Yes; the prosperity of the land has gone to sucha 
pitch that it requires but a few calm reflective moments upon the subject to con- 
vince the unobservant that it must be artificial. Coals and iron, and all other ma- 
terials of dire need, constituting the trade of the country, have risen to such a price 
that it is a moral impossibility for the consumer to be a consumer much longer at 
the present tariffs ; and as the tide when it flows continues to flow, and no earthly 
power can check its course, and the ebb of a necessity and naturally in due season 
takes its Ty so itis with the English public, which has been going recklessly 
along with the flood that has reached to an almost unknown height, the ebb must 
set in, and leave thousands wrecked, high and dry, spreading misery and desola- 
tion allaround. That there is now a great demand for coals, iron, and other such 
like articles of commodity no one can dispute; that it cannot last much longer 
under present circumstances who can doubt? And when by the depression of trade, 
which must come, prices are brought down to even much less than they originally 
were, who will dispute the inevitable failures of the consumers at present prices ? 

What is it makes trade or its depression? Nothing but confidence or the lack 
of it; and it is confidence that supports the present enormous amount of artificial 
cash business that is going forward, but unless great precautions are at once and 
without further delay made, it will be found to have been sadly misplaced. Gigantio 
and successful trade cannot be carried on permanently without wealth, and I main- 
tain that we have no wealth to support trade on so large a scale. By-the-bye, and 
without going any further, what is wealth? Nothing more nor less, when robbed 
of all its artificialities, than bullion—gold and silver; not even notes are allowed 
to pass into the scale when the day of reckoning comes; no promises to pay were 
taken into consideration in the panic of 1866. Gold and iver were then the re 
quisitions. and one million sterling in those days of pressure in hard cash were fifty 
times the value of Bank notes. 

Look at the existing system of banking; it is ready to burst with plentitude, 
fostered by the success of the trade of the country, and representing a land fairly 
flowing with milk and honey; but there is no foundation. The shadow is taken 
for the substance; hence the reason that 2,000,000/. or 3,000,000/, in the clearing- 
house are treated assomuchdirt. Dross, filthy lucre, are the terms applied to money, 
and well maya few millions be passed over in a day with contempt when the amount 
is personated by bits of paper—cheques. Will my readers in following me calmly 
reflect over the French loan? 150,000,000/. was the sum asked for in about 48 hours, 
because confidence was paramount, at its zenith, and chiefly through reason of the 
general anticipation that shares would soon go to a premium, and profits thereby 
be attained, twelve times the supply, or 1800,000,000/., was ready to meet the 
demand ; this amount means in gold, at 4/. per ounce, 12,555 tons, or silver, at 5s, 
per ounce, 200,892 tons. The idea of 200,000 tons of silver! It would pave every 
street in London. This is no idle fable, no mere chimera of the brain. What I now 
allude to happened in real life and facts only a few weeks since; to realise its full 
effect, dwell upon the matter afew moments. Gold and silver by the hundreds 
and thousands of tons, all ready for investment, which simply means, or should 
mean upon a true analysis, 1800,000,000/. in money, looking fora job, idly em- 

loyed upon casual work, with even more casual wages or interest, but the privi- 

ege therewith of “bettering” itself without notice 7 a good offer being pre- 
sented. Howabsurd itis; here we have much cry end little wool with a vengeance, 
The world may well be called a stage, and all the people actors; and I might add 
that a melodramatic farce is now being performed with such a dénouement hardl 
dreamed of, let alone rehearsed, in store for the players. The wealth of the land, 
or at least nine tenths of the money in circulation, or rather supposed to be, exists 
only in the imagination of the public, and with all the vaunted boast of England’s 
wealth, a small army of London capitalists could, if they so wished, by combina- 
tion or determination, by playing their cards to suit the game, get hold of the bulk 
of gold and silver, and so distort the features of every bank, and leave the whole, 
one and all, gasping for breath, and on their beam ends in less than a week, and 
thus show the real value of gold and silver, but such a monopoly can hardly be ex- 
pected to take place, as, unlike some articles that are held by a few of the wealthy 
monopolists, ut least a small army of capitalists would have to be formed for so 
great a spec, and fortunately it would not be easy of organisation or control. Again, 
who is going (and especially amongst the really rich) to be bothered with thy 
lucre? the handling of the very coin itself. 

How accommodating it is to receive and draw cheques in preference to the send. 
ing of bank notes, or running about the country receiving and paying hard cash, 
The banking system is, indeed, a privilege; it is one of the most luxurious, 
assistant business boons that civilisation enjoys, and to make it perfect all that is 
required is that hard cash, or something reasonably near the mark, should be forth- 
coining when wanted ; that this is not the case in times of panic has been proved 
in the past. It may be argued that if you have a cheque for 100/. or 1000/. upon 
any bank by a good customer, you have only to present it in the usual way to re- 
ceive cash; granted, I admit this, but there is a limit to everything. A man with 
only 5/, cannot find 50/., and neither can a bank with 5,000,000/, honour the cheques 
of its customers in hard cash for 50,000,000/, In the case of panic, and cveryone 
wanting cash, it requires but a run on any bank, and in a few hours its fate must 
be sealed, with the last come badly served; and where business is carried on in the 
world to the extent of hundreds of times the real existence of cash, there must of 
necessity, when the day of reckoning or panio arrives, be many deficiences. It is, 
therefore, quite clear that the finding of a gold or silver mountain would do more 
good than harm, but as such is not likely to happen, every exertion should be used, 
every nerve strained, to discover as much of the precious metals as possible, and in 
times of dire need only a few millions extra in hard cash are capable of restoring 
confidence. In 1866 an extra demand of a few millions in cash, when the panic 
was at its highest, would have doubled up every bank in the kingdom, the Bank 
of England ineluded, and in such sexsons people trouble themselves not with what 








sertion had been made in the proxy after it had been executed—an act that I do 
po rand as censurable in thie instance, but as one that clearly rendered it inad- | 
missible. But had it been admitted, the holder would have still been in the mino- 
rity, and the result would have been precisely the same. TheChairman, however, | 
with equal impartiality, permptorily rejected two other proxies -that would havo | 
counted for “‘ his nominee,” on the ground of meqvester eres I am, there 
re, of opinion that this imputation of favouritism is unjustified. ith 
tO oe tioeke of the charcholders are not “legally in favonr of Mr. Field,” as 
further alleged, as I hdve above explained. Morcover, his supporters in person 


they are going to do with their money, the only aim being to grasp the capital. 
England is indisputably wealthy; its lands, crops, buildings, precious stones, 
jewellery, articles of vertu, and innumerable stores, &c., represent incalenlable 
figures; but althongh when confidence is unshaken they méan wealth, still they 
are not money, and in a panic, and with a yearning demand for cash, the most 
precious diamond and all other articles denoting assets, property, save and éxcept 
the most pressing nédessities of life, would be almost without valde. _ ; 

I wish not to be mistinderstodd. It would be ttter folly for a man worth 10,0067, 
to have his talénts or capital hidden under a bushel basket lying idle; that would be 
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enly making matters worse, as independent of the profit that must accrue in the 
shape of interest when employed to advantage who would struggle to become rich 
if the result ended in the accumulated wealth of 10,000/., or 1 ton 2 cwts. of bullion 
having to be worn round theneck of the happy or unhappy possessor. Riches even 
of the greatest magnitude can certainly give nothing but ease, comfort, independ- 
ence, and Juxury, and satisfy ambition, with the privilege of being enabled to do 
good to others who have less of this world’s smiles than frowns. 


exceptions, but for little more than these enumerations, that we all strive hard in | 


making haste to be rich. We do not,as a rule, want money for money’s sake, and 
most certiinly should have no desire to be saddled with its continuous weight in 
reality upon our backs—in fact, and in a word, we want money to enjoy this world’s 
enjoy ments, and above all, when we once have become possessed of it, have no taste 
for suddenly finding our supposed substance to be but a shadow. This will be the 
case with many most assuredly, as no other result can ensue in a panic when a man 
puts himself down, and is put down by his bankers, for 5000/., and his effects or the 
eash that can be allotted for his portion is but a tithe of the amount. Nay, this is 
not mere talk ; it is realtruth. Take any or every bank in England. «So great and 
ag a thing is confidence that the possessors of wealth rest in calm tranquility 
n the happy thought that they have only to sign their name upon a bit of stamped 
paper to draw out their own, but how can 5/. pay 50/.? How can 50/. pay 500/.? 
or more still, how can 50,000,000/. pay 500,000,000/.? Every bank in England knows 
as well as I do that if it can in reality accomplish the absurb boast of being able to 
pay its notes in cash, that four-fifths of the customers would only have to ask for 
their own to get it not. Again, I say the money does not exist; it wants but a 
simple calculation to ascertain the enormous amount of business that is daily being 
done, and it is easy to discover that the supposed wealth of the land as regards cash 
is all imaginary. ‘I do not attempt to dispute the fact that bankers give their cus- 
tomers who entrust them with monies their own after a fashion, but bankrupts 
have once been solvent. I should like to know what security a banker gives, or can 
give, for the return of the deposits of one and all when asked for. 
Let us go into particulars, and analyse the whole subject. We will take for an 
instance fiat A, of Plymouth, buys goods of B, in London, to the extent of 1000/. 
Now, this is only one of the millions of transactions occurring daily throughout the 
kingdom. A sends cheque to B; thus A is poorer in cash 1000/., and B richer if 
the cheque is good. What does that mean? The signification is pry | ner 
more nor less than this—A happened to have 1000/. in figures with a Plymouth 
banker, and the figures are simply transferred. Thus A satisfies B, and A can no 
longer draw for that 1000/, or those particuiar figures. Then comes the adjustment 
of the account; B has placed the amount with his London bankers, the Plymouth 
banker debits the London banker, the London banker credits the Plymouth banker, 
and thus with confidence the little matter is amicably sepenees to the satisfaction 
of all parties; and asweet, pretty, easy little mode of doing business it is while it 
lusts, but after all it is only a more clever, clean, and profitable method than making 
brass buttons act as sovereigns. The one is every whit as much imaginary as the 
other, and would represent just the same and no more of fictitious wealth or cash. 
It may be set forth that A had 1000/. in hard cash at his bankers. It is possible, I 
will allow, that he might as a novelty in this one particular case have placed 1000/, 
in cash or notes to his credit (I admit notes to be pure cash, only they are evaded 
in days of panic or suspicion), but that amount would soon get into circulation in 
paying cheques over the counter, and the 1000/. ag sent to B from A is set goin 
y Ain business in different sums, and thus we have the real representation o' 
wealth, only instead of thousands it is hundreds of millions that exist only in paper 
and the imagination of the mind, and accordingly the world travels smoothly along 
until the muster roll or panic takes place, and opening the eyes of its inhabitants 
breaks the enchanted spell, awakening too many rudely and roughly from their 
dream of safety. Yes, and thousands upon thousands of millions of wealth really 
do exist, but no: inmoney. Look at London alone, the buildings, equipages, jewels. 
&c., represent almost incalculable riches—in fact, the very ground in the City is re- 
ported to be of more value and realise more money than sovereigns would purchase 
laced upon or spread over it. Fancy less than every square inch realising U.; 
yut again I say the sovereigns are not placed upon the ground, neither are they 
counted when the purchase is made, as a bit of paper, a cheque, does the business 
far more conveniently, and so wonderfully elastic is the imagination respecting 
wealth, that cheques for millions, where valuable property is being transferred, pass 
muster just as well as for hundreds or even tens. Tuos. J. BARNARD. 
Tamar Metal Extraction Works, near Tavistock, Oct, 9. 
[7b be continued in nert week's Mining Journat.J 


THE CHONTALES CONSOLIDATED MINING COMPANY. 
fir,— Now that we are to have a change in the management of the above com- 
pany, I think it behoves the shareholders to enquire into the position of their pro 
perty, in view of the discrepancies between Mr. Belt’s glowing promises and the 
meagre results obtained, 

We were led to expect most profitable returns from the San Benito East. Now, 
what are the actual results ? In 1871 the total returns of gold were, in round num- 
bers, 4640 ozs.; or, in the eight months ending August, 3111 ozs., against 2437 ozs. 
for the corresponding period of this year. When the company was reconstituted 
we were told that ample capital would be available for providing increased stamp- 
ing power, &c., an we were soon to appear in the dividend-paging list, which de 
sirable consummation seems likely to be indefinitely postponed. If these increased 
appliances have not been provided I hope some shareholder will, et the forthcoming 
meeting, enquire ‘the reason why.” If they have, I think, as Mr. Belt’s relations 
with this company as manager are about to cease, that gentleman should be called 
on to explain how he came to furnish such over-sanguine estimates, so singularly 
falsified by the results up to the present time. I shall be unable to attend the meet 
ing, but trust that the subject will be thoroughly ventilated. I believe we have a 
fine property; I have entertained this opinion for some years, during which time 
I have been, as I now am— A Houprer or SrveraL HunpRED SHARES. 


THE TAQUARIL GOLD MINING COMPANY. 

f1rr,—As Chairman of the Committee of Investigation appointed by the share- 
holders, whose report has already been circulated, I have received many commu- 
nications on the subject, and felt it incumbent upon me, as having a more intimate 
knowledge of the affairs of the company generally than my co-proprietors, to offer 
a few remarks through the medium of your Journal, before the general meeting, 
to be held on Monday next. The object of this meeting is to determine the best 
eourse to be adopted for the common interests of the shareholders, under the present 
very discouraging position of affairs; and, after mature consideration, it appears 
to me there are but two alternatives :— 

1,—To obtain fresh capital from the present shareholders to enable further trials 
to be made at the mines, 

2.—To resolve to wind-up the company voluntarily, andappoint a liquidator who 
will devote his efforts to the interests of the shareholders. 

After duly weighing all matters of detail connected with the undertaking, and 
looking at the very discouraging a lately received from the mines, and the 
difficulty of obtaining new capital, lam inclined to think that a voluntary winding- 
up would be the prudent course, and the one more likely to result in ultimate benefit 
to the shareholders. It is clear that the company, with its almost exhausted funds, 
cannot long remain in its present state; and I would, therefore, submit to the share- 
holders the desirability of passing a resolution at the meeting in favour of a volun- 
tary liquidation, and of the —— as liquidator of a competent person. The 

sition of the company would then be more easily arrived at, a just conclusion 

ormed as to the best mode of proceeding, and the merits of the mines tested, if 
necessary, by the reports of a practical and disinterested authority. The adoption 
of this course would not prevent a resuscitation of the concern under fresh auspices, 
and with sufficient capital, if the mines were found worthy of further trials, I 
would earnestly ask as many shareholders as can attend the meeting on Monday 
next to be present,fand support in carrying out the plan alluded to. 

Great St, Helens, London, Oct. 16. E. J, BARTLETT. 


THE JAVALI MINE, 
* @rr,—You give about once a month an account of the ore erushed and profits 
made by the Javali Mine, but do not state the present price of the shares. The ac- 
counts bear out the statement made by the late lamented Dr. Seemann, but do not 
say when the stamps now at the mine, and which will double the return, are to be 
at work,— Bristol, Ost, 17. 8. R. 


THE PESTERENA GOLD MINING COMPANY. 
61r,—In the cane ement to the Journal of Oct. 5 I drew attention to the wonder- 
ful richness of the Val Toppa portion of the Pesterena Mining Company,as shown 
in the reports from time to time published, and expressing, I may say, my want 
of power to account for the small quantity of gold which was sent from it, if so 
rich; and I now send you the report for last month's contract from Saturday's 
Journal, signed T. Roberts, which ex presses the usual account of its wonderful rich- 
ness; but then only 255 ounces of gold appear to have been sent. I should like to 
Xnow how so small a quantity is sent when so much rich ore seems there to be 
erushed. This part of the mine must have been seven or eight years at work, with 
lenty of money, I suppose. As a contrast, I send an extract about the Javali 
ine, which does not seem so rich,and yet a profit is spoken of. 
Oct, 17. A SHAREHOLDER. 


THE WHITEHAVEN IRON MINES. 

S1r,—* One Interested” (in your last) seems very desirous of answers to his 
queries of Aug. 31, and says that I promised on the 7th ult, toanswerthem, I 
qerely said that on my return to Truro from 8t. Just I should be “ ready ” to an- 
ewer them, and I did so intend; but a friend of mine having suggested that it was 
not probable that the writer who called himself ‘‘One Sntstentedl " was really so, 
and advised me not to attend to anonymous letters, my purpose was changed. My 
friend said that shareholders desirous of information concerning the mines should 
and would seek to obtain it at the office of the company. It seems very likely 
that the object of the writer is to depreciate the company’s property in public es- 
timation. The statements I made in the Journal as to the resources of the mines, 
&c., were made and published with no sinister motive. Iam no shareholder. If 
#* One Interested” thinks that I erred on any point he can follow his own judg- 
nvent, and not mine, with reference to the same. Will he kindly send me his 
ad "608 P—Zruro, Oct, 16. . Symons. 


WEST GOGINAN MINE. 

Srr,—Iif answer to “‘ A Holder of One Hundred Shares,” I beg to say the value 
of the lode nventioned in the report to which he refers has not yet been fairly ascer- 
tained, as it has not yet been opened out to full width. The mine has been dialled 
both by myself arid another inc ependent and practical mining agent ; but it is im- 
possible to say for certaln whether or not it is the same lode that yielded so much 
wealth in the old Goginan Mine. Several miners acquainted with the lode in the 
old Goginan Mine have seen it.—Llonidloes, Oct. 17, Joun Krrvo. 

[For remainder of Original Correspondence see te-day's Journal.) 








CoaL IN THE Eartu.—Prof, Ansted mentions that a quarter of 
a million of square miles of the earth's surface are covered with sandstones and 
abies of the carboniferous period, among which coal is buried ; and this coal is for 
the "gost part accessible. Now, there are upwards of 3,000,000 square yards of sur- 


face it & square mile, and assuming an average total thickness of 10 yards for all | 


the dist‘uct seams of each coal field, we tind for the total number of cubic yards of 
available goal the enormous figure of 7,500,000,000,000, As a cubic yard of coal 
weighs neatly 1 ton, we may say that there are in round numbers 7,000,000,000,000 
of tons of coal available for the use of the human race. It we took the average 
number of haman beings living at each moment during the next 3500 years to be 
2,000,000,000, and the annual consumption for all purposes to be at the average rate 
of 1 ton per human being, the supply would last Jor that enormous period.— 


Cornhill Magazuw, 


It is, with a few | 


Boyal School of Mines, Jermyn Street. 


(FROM NOTES BY OUR OWN REPORTER.] 


LEcTURE LV.—We have next to look (continued Mr. SmyTH) at 
'a very important matter--the distribution of the air through the 
| workings; and here we cannot fail to perceive how success must be 
facilitated and assisted by a proper arrangement of the workings. 
The character of the ventilation also will depend upon the systems 
of working adopted, which, by the way, are extremely varied, even 
on the stratified deposits both in this country and on the Continent. 
I will mention, first, the plan by which a single current of air does 
the whole duty of ventilation ina mine. This may be done, as we 
have seen, by spontaneous ventilation, in which by proper manage- 
ment a current may be passed through the entire round of the work- 
ings, and do the duty efficiently. In modern times, although only 
one current at starting, it is divided and passed in different directions, 
the workings being thoroughly divided into two sides. This dupli- 
cate system has considerable advantages, It is extremely simple, 
and it throws a large current of air into the most dangerous parts, 
and sweeps away the gas as fast as it exudes, blowers excepted. 
Many of the large collieries in the North of England used to be car- 
rieil out on this principle. The ventilating movement was made to 
run along the face of the workings; it was taken right up by brat- 
tices where it was needed, and so a single air current, broken only, perhaps, at one 
or two places, did all the work. This is somewhat similar to what would happen 
with the long wall system, but although in long wall the gob is not a series of re- 
servoir for dangerous gases, as it is in pillar working, the air is apt to get danger- 
ously foul before it reaches the upceast, and 150 years ago some tremendous acci- 
dents arose from these causes. Mr. Spedding, of Whitehaven, an eminent mining 
engineer in his day, saw years ago the necessity of carrying the air throughout the 
entire spaces, and introduced in 1760 a plan of what is called ‘‘ coursing the air.” 
The lecturer here exhibited a large diagram of some extensive workings in the 
orth of England, through which the air is ‘‘ coursed” in pairs of air currents 
through the whole of the opened passages, so that, in fact, no large spaces of ground 
were left unventilated.] This was a great improvement, and the basis of all the 
systems of ventilation in gperation down to the present time. The principle, how- 
ever, was hardly established before the Northern viewers arrived at the conclusion 
that some means must be devised for shortening the distances travelled over by the 
air. It happened that according to the extent of the workings a current passing 
into a colliery under this plan would have to pass 10, 20, 30, or 40 miles before it 
ot out again, and the consequence was that in its lengthened passage it became 
aden with noxious gases emitted from the seams, and impurities of every kind, 
and often was so bad as to be explosive. Towards the close of the last century a 
great deal of attention was given to the condition of the return air, and the result 
was that it was found desirable to divide the air currents by a system now long 
known as “ splitting the air,” the suggestion of Mr. Buddle. His plan was to take 
the air at the bottom of the downcast shaft, and divide it into as many parts as 
were required, each part being conducted into a section of the mine stopped off and 
kept separate trom the others. In the intricate network presented by the galleries 
of a large mine these splits may repeatedly cross each other, and to effect that with- 
out disturbing the direction of the currents the return split is passed over the in- 
take by a “crossing.” Thus, although each section or panel of a colliery is venti- 
lated by its own off-set from the main current of air, they all unite together at the 
end of their courses in a roomy air-way, and pass away to the upeast shaft. The 
balancing of these splits requires extremely nice management, as the air would 
tend to desert the longer for the shorter runs, and where inequalities of that kind 
exist it is necessary to put in regulators, which, checking the entry of the air into 
the shorter forces it into the longerruns. This was an improvement of the greatest 
importance in many respects. In the first place, it — lessened the chances of 
an explosion, and when combined, as it is now-a-days very frequently, by separating 
the ventilating areas by extensive blocks of unworked coal, if an explosion were to 
take place in ore panel it would probably not spread to the others; whereas where 
this system is not adopted an explosion in one working place has swept away every 
soul present in the whole mine at thetime. Moreover, the quantity of air obtained 
is enormously increased. The capacity of the shaft compared with that of the levels 
is always greatly larger, c.1d, therefore, by this ‘ splitting” process one portion of 
the intake goes in one direction, and another in another, until the united volume 
of the separate currents equals that of the shaft. This may be done to a great ex- 
tent, and cases are not uncommon in the North in which there are 16 splits. 

Splitting the air is a miner's phrase, which, of course, only means dividing one 
panel from another. I remember reading an article in the E/inburgh Review, 
from which it would appear that strange ideas prevail amongst even learned men 
as to what is meant by the term “ splitting the air,” as they seem to have fancied 
that the division was effected by some sharp means of division of the nature of a 
knife. Inthe South of Europe the principle is known, but they only divide the 
current into two parts, a very weak and inefficient expedient compared with the 
system in vogue in the North of England, so that there is great room for improve- 
ment there. Another point in its favour is the improvement it secures in cases 
where the workings are uphill. 

Under the one-current system the air as it progresses gradually gets warmer, 
which, taken in connection with the gas it incorporates with itself, makes it speci- 
ficially lighter than the lower portions of the atmosphere. It passes to the upper 
end of the bord-gates (as in the case of the Lundhill Colliery—plan referred to), 
and then has to be brought back downhill to ventilate the banks at the bottom. It 
then goes through a thirling, passes up the next bord-gate, and then is brought down 
again to ventilate another face, and soon. The current, therefore, has continually 
to drag the specifically lighter air downhill. This has led under such circumstances 
to the accumulation of gas in the upper workings, which, having taken fire, ex- 
plosions and grext loss of life have followed. Whenan explosion takes place in one 
of these workings it has been found to strike back, like a train of gunpowder, to 
the other working places. Lund Hillis, unfortunately, too famous for accidents 
of this kind; the ground there being extremely productive of gas, which drains off, 
as it were, to the upper working places, and then if fired the consequences are dis- 
astrous in the extreme. This system of working rather favours than otherwise the 
chances of explosion, and wherever it exists should be changed into some modifi- 
cation of long wall; but by splitting the air greater ventilating power is given to 
the main air current. Inthe Belgian collieries the danger arising from the ten- 
dency of gas to accumulate in the upper workings is met by what is there called 
the ‘‘ascensional principle” of ventilation. Theintake is arranged soas to be taken 
at once to the lowest point, and conducted upwards through the workings to the 
shallowest shaft, so that the air is never brought downwards, This might be 
effected easily enough in the long wall system of this country, by having an up- 
cast pit from the rise. Indeed, at Lund Hill I believe it was intended that there 
should bea pit on the rise, when probably that colliery would have proved less 
dangerous, It is doubtful, however, whether in all cases a rise shaft can be made 
an equally good upeast pit, the power of the furnaces depending considerably upon 
the height of the column of air heated to destroy the equilibrium. It isa system 
however, which is in Belgium imposed upon mine managers by law, although it 
has not yet passed out of the regions of controversy, 

To understand thoroughly the advantages of “splitting the air,” it must be re- 
membered that the shaft generally is very much larger in superficial area than the 
levels ; and, in fact, it is only by splitting the current at the bottom, and sending 
it in different directions, that the full volume of air the shaft is capable of supplying 
can be utilised. Thus a shaft 10 ft. in diameter has an area of 78°5 square feet; a 
12-ft. shaft a 113 ft. area; and a 15-ft. shaft an area of 176°7 square feet. But the 
area of the drifts, which are generally 5 ft. by 6 ft. in dimension, is 30 ft, only ‘con- 
sequently it is obviousthat one shaft can supply several drifts with air, This being 
so, there is is no excuse for those who still adhere to the old single current eyeteek 
—a system from which innumerable accidents have occurred, and many perha 3 
which have been attributed to other causes. Indeed, it must be obvious to the 
most casual observer that by keeping too long a run the air will become of itself so 
bad that it does more harm than good to carry it into the working places farthest 
off from the downcast, and indeed such workings may in themselves be free from 
explosive elements, but highly charged with such elements by that current which 
is brought to them as life-preserving and health-giving, although, in fact, it is no- 
thing of the sort. In all arrangements, however, for the distribution of air or as 
the French say, ‘ the airinzof mines,” there must be kept in view the “ dr; o ing,” 
as it is technically called, by the falls of roof or from the sides of the levels which 
may take place. It is true there may be “ wastemen” continually travelling about to 
remove such obstructions, but they must be taken into account, and particularly 
as the wastemen cannot be everywhere at once, and a fall (unless it interfered with 
the carriage of material) might be unnoticed for hours. Supposing, for instance 
in aremote part of a mine a failfrom the roof took place, arising froma settlement 
of the adjacent ground, it might check the air to snch a serious extent as to interfere 
with the ventilation. When such a thing takes place it will soon make itself known 
to the furnace man, if he is a person who knows what he is about; butit ma take 
hours to set things to rights, and meanwhilean explosion might occur. It is | Aono 
fore, only by the constant supervision of the men placed in charge that collieries 
having in them a large quantity of fire-damp, can be kept in a safe condition, and 
this is materially assisted by dividing the air into several splits or compartments 
In the same wav you will see the impropriety of diminis ling the size of the air 
passages ; as, for instance, for convenience at a crossing or elsewhere, reducing the 
ape = to a mere trough, or as we see frequently in metalliferous mines puttin 
in a shoot, aud thus interfering materially with the quantity of air that can pacer 

If we can ensure the isolation of the panels I have already spoken about a at 

int is gained. Of course, they will ahi suffer if any accident happens in theshaft 
For instance, when they had brattices in the shaft any accident to that left the ven. 
tilation entirely dead. Brattices used to be made with wood, and if they were de- 
stroyed by fire, which sometimes occurred, it was impossible to rescne the men in 
the workings beiow. But not muclr less fatal would it be, even where there were 
two pits, if the main doors between them were blown away, for the natural ten- 
dency of the air being to pass by the shortest route, it would in such a case s 
from one shaft to another without penetrating the workings atall. Itis an _ 
blished fact that in a large explosion a majority of the sufferers lose their lives not 
by the force of the blast or the scorching of the flames of the fi re-damp, but by the 
suffocation produced by the deadly after damp, or carbonic acid gas. Tt would be 
therefore, a good thing if a long unbroken run could be maintained from one shaft 
to another, by means of which the men would have an o portunity if they could 
reach it from the workings of fleeing for their lives. Such a main drift would be 
equally useful if, in consequence of an explosion, the currents became reversed f, 

a time—a not unfrequent case, and which, when it happens, hinders the workm, m4 
not injured by fire-damp knowing which way they should go in order to esca 62 
T happened to be on the spot at one of the late catastrophes near Wigan, and 
remember that after the first blast had passed off, and two men were rescued m : 
the pit eye, the smoke which was coming up the pit began to hover and th near 
show a tendency to piss down again into the pit, creating, as all miners inet. 2 to 
greatest risk of asecond explosion. Indeed, the risk in this oase was so obvious ‘ a 
no sane man would think of going down again, and all idea of attemptin t A. 
the men below was for the moment abandoned. It ha ned that Me neg 
sion did take place, so severe that a number of men were at @ second explo- 

, e that a n were hurt who were near th 
pit at the surface, and all below perished, those farthest from the explosion havi rd 
died from choke-damp. There are good reasons connected with the w ay: os 
| done at the surface for having the upcast and downcast shafts near each other, bur 

the further the two important shafts can be separated the longer could be the ~ 
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hould not be opposed to the natural draught the air woul ST 
itself. It is by these contrivances and by Toe means which to aes left to 
and perseverance of the Northern viewers have been thoroughly cen reqeatuty 
such ange volomes of air are made to pass through the more extensiy, ured —that 
as from 150,000 to 300,000 cubic feet per minute. There are, however . “ i 
portant natural laws affecting the question of distribution, which before len eral im. 
subject we must glance at in our next lecture. Caving the 








SALES OF COPPER ORES. 


COPPER ORES SOLD AT THE CORNISH TICKETINGS FOR THE 
QUARTER ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1872, 
Mine. Tons. 
Devon Great Consols 
South Caradon 
West Seton 
Marke Valley 
Brookwood ... 
East Pool ... 
East Caradon 
Glasgow Caradon 
Hingston Down .. 
West Tolgus 
South Carn Brea.. 
South Crofty 
Mellanear ......... 
Prince of Wales 


Gunnislake (Clitters’) 
West Maria and Fortescue 
Phenix 


West Caradon 


Crenver and Abraham . 
Wheal Friendship .... 
Boswidden 

Wheal Russell 

Carn Camborne 

Wheal Seton 

Craddock Moor 

Wheal! Basset ... 


Wheal Buller ... 
Wheal Jewell ... 
Wheal Crebor 


Florence and Tonkin.. 
North Roskear 
Champion's Ore ... 
Pennance 


arn Moor . 
Wheal Grenville 
West Gorland 
Pendarves United .. 
South Tolcarne ... 
Pedn an-drea ... 
White and Co’s Ore 
Virtuous Lady 
Wheal Damsel. aa e ” 
Williams's Ore eennessen 12 


COMPANIES BY WHOM THE ORES WERE PURCHASED. 
Purchaser. Tons. Amount. 
Vivian and Sons £13,006 12 
+ 11,684 
13,270 
16,800 


eSoooocecocovcemooooocooecoooooosooooeseocooooaSF@oeassaceanacoaccoca 


Sims, Willyams, and Co... 
Williams, Foster, and Co. . 
Mason and Elkington 
Copper Miners’ Company . 
Charies Lambert 
Sweetland, Tuttle, and Co 
Bede Metal Company 


AQwenewwaaan 


£74,807 18 6 


COPPER ORES SOLD AT THE SWANSEA TICKETINGS FOR THE 
QUARTER ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1872 


Mine. BRITISH. 
Berehaven 
Knockmahon 
Fursdon 
Bampfylde 
Union 
Ballycummisk 
Dyliffe 
Cappagh 
Tigrony ... 
Cloncurry .. 
Coosheen 


Amount. 
£ 9,246 7 
ee 2,822 


cocoocoooscea 


— 


COLONIAL. 
Cape ..... diciheddeaviepeibabsceiusvettissincebacetees 26 
Paramatta “= 
Concordia 
Australian 


coocoe 


6 


FOREIGN 
£& 2,778 17 
2,433 4 


255 
£ 8,192 


a ocoococoo 


£15,877 
76,195 


British 

Colonial . — peves 
Foreign .... er daaneede 
Sundries ,170 19 


Sano 


£103,436 3 
COMPANIES BY WHOM THE ORES WERE PURCHASED. 


Copper Miners’ Company 
P. Grenfell and Sons 

Sims, Willyams, and Co. 
Vivian and Sons 

Williams, Foster, and Co. . 
Mason and Elkington .. 
Charles Lambert. 
Sweetland, Tuttle, and Co.. 
Landore Copper Company 


a 6901 .,......£103,436 3 6 
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CornisH PuMPING ENGINES.—The number of penplagag 


reported for August is 20, They have consumed 2248 tons of coal, and 
lifted 16°9 million tons of water 10 fms. high. The average duty of 
the whole is, therefore, 50,700,000 lbs., lifted 1 ft. high, by the con- 
sumption of 112 lbs. of coal. The following engines have exceeded 
the average duty :— 
Chiverton Moor—70 in. ......sccccccoseesseseeseees habedaunseeanente Millions 54° 
Crenver and Wheal Abraham—Sturt’s 90 in. 

Ditto —Pelly's 80 in. ..... 

Ditto —Willyams’s 70 in. 
Dolcoath—85 in. 
Great Work—Leed’s 60 i 
West Chiverton—New 80 in. 
West Wheal Seton—Harvey’s 85 in. 
Wheal Seton—Tilly’s 70 in. cone 

SD FI, gesdansevecscsnssnsssongsescceconsusanens 


NEw Buiastine Compounp.—Mr. J. P. R. Pocn, of Brussels, che- 
tist, employs in the manufacture of his new blasting compound, or ‘ pudrolythe, 
the following ingredients, by preference, in the proportions mentioned, t ough 
these proportions — ef according to the quality of the compound required. 
For 100 parts by weight of the compound take—3 parts by weight of spent tad, 
5 of wood saw dust, 3 of nitrate of soda, 3 of nitrate of baryta, 6 of charcoal, 13 of 
sulphur, and 68 of fps pane all which ingredients are used in a powdered state, 
dissolving the nitrate of soda and the nitrate of baryta, together or separately, in 
hot water, and when completely dissolved add to the solution the tan and saw dust 
above mentioned, and allow them to boil, or evaporate, till the tan and saw dust 
have absorbed all the liquid, and the whole has become quite dry; then add the 
other ingredients above mentioned, and mix the whole together ina rotary chest, 
or oylinder, or other suitable mixing apparatus. When properly mixed and pre 
pared the compound is of a dark-green colour, and may be used for blasting, 2 
the same way as ordinary gunpowder, without the risk of those dreadful acci ents 
which frequently occur in this operation when an explosive compound is used. 


GrinpDING OrEs.—Mr. D. STEVENS, of Godolphin Mills, Cornwall, 
metallurgist, has invented some improv tsin and cx cted with apparatus OF 
machines for grinding or reducing ores and mineral substances. This relates to ap- 
perstns or machines (suitable for wet or dry grinding, principally the former) 

ving a similarity in their general motions to ordinary horizontal millstones and 
appliances used for grinding grain.—1. The bed grinding surface is formed of com- 
bined hard and soft metal, and the runner of hard metal; or the bed is of oné 
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dependent air course between them by which men might escape, and this course 


quality of metal and the runper of another. Iron is preferred.—2. The grinding 
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points = ba ay be done through them as well as through the eye.—5. A sleeve 
that teodnf ie bed upwards near to the top of the driving spindle, and is covered by 
ble, which couples to the runner, for the purpose of ae escape and 
3 thim —6, The finely ground material in wet grinding is allowed to flow through 
pular opening between the case and a rising piece from the runner, such open- 
pein near the centre, so that only finely-ground articles shall be delivered.— 
e case is ad. justable in wet grinding, so that by raising or lowering it the sub- 

1 noe will be discharged into a finer or coarser condition. 








LIFE OF RICHARD TREVITHICK. 


second volume * of the Life of Trevithick, the first of which 
ferred to in the Supplement to the Mining Journal of July 20, 
ntinues the narrative of his inventions from 1804 onward. About 
this time Capt. Trevithick put up in Dolcoath Mine a stone-crushing 
mill, having large cast-iron rollers for breaking into small pieces the 
lange stones of ore; it was spoken of as the first ever used for such 
urpose. Driving rolling-mills, it appears, was among the early 
Pications of the high pressure steam-engines, but pulverising hard rock by the 
oP hard rollers was a novelty; and though his patent of 1802 shows the proposed 
ah driven by steam for — sugar canes, yet no one had dreamt prior to 1804 
f economy ob crushing stone and clay by such means; the plan, however, remains 
¢ se to this day in many mines, and is frequently spoken of under the name of 
in vtz-crusher. Yrevithick worked hard and es in making his steam- 
gino useful, and firmly believed that he could and would make them universal 
“ urers. Even the Spanish merchants, unacquainted with steam, talked of giving 
order for several engines for South America, and their glowing account of the 
vie field open to him may have been instrumental to his going to that country by 
= king his engines known there. His proposal to make the sugar cane convert 
Teelf jnto sugar by the use of his patent high-pressure steam-engine may, says his 
piographer, be more theoretical than practical, but many more unlikely things have 
ass. 
oon perhaps the most important claim put forward for Trevithick is that he is 
yeally the inventor of the system of aerating steam, the merit of originating which 
js now disputed by Messrs. Warsopand Galloway ; and it even seems that he would 
have gone further than either, for in a letter written in 1811 to Mr. Giddy, in which 
he gives a rough sketch of his proposed arrangement, he says—‘‘ But suppose the 
jdea to be carried still further by making an apparatus to condense and take the 
whole of the heat into the cylinder instead of its passing upthe chimney. By having 
a very small boiler and a blast-cylinder to blow the whole of the blast into the bottom 
of the boiler under acylinder full of small holes under the water to make the heated 
air give all its heat to the water. The furnace must be made in a tight cast-iron 
jinder. Both the fire-door and the hole throu, h which the blast enters must be 
nite tight, as the pressure will be as strong in the fire-place as in the boiler. The 
whole of the air driven into the fire-place with all the steam raised in it passage up 
through the water in the boiler must go into the cylinder. There will also be the 
advantage of the expansion of the air by the heat over and above what it was when 
taken cold into the blast-cylinder. From the great quantity of coal burnt in blast- 
furnaces you will find that a very small blast-cylinder would work a 63-in. cylinder 
double. If there be as much heat in a square foot of air as in steam of the same 
temperature, the saving will be beyond all conception.” The idea was submitted 
to his friend Davies Giddy, who pronounced an unfavourable opinion upon it, and 
the matter seems to Legg Aes ay as, it might be added, it no doubt will again. 
Again, it was at Mr. Richards’ flour-mill that the systematic burning of smoke 
was first attempted, and it was Trevithick who directed how it was to be done—the 
fire was to be kept much thinner at the inner end of the grate bars than at the fire 
door end, so as to allow the free passage of air through the thinner layer of coal 
near the fire-bridge, causing the combustion of the passing gas. It was his opinion 
in 1812 that every partof agriculture might be performed by steam—carrying manure 
for the land, ploughing, harrowing, sowing, reaping, threshing and grinding, and 
all by the same machine, however large the estate. In the same year he stated in 
a letter to Sir Chas. Hawkins that the expense of an engine delivered in London of 
power equal to 40 mules (or four teams of 10 mules working six hours in every 24) 
would be 200/., and that it would consume 13 or 14 bushels of coal in the 24 hours, 
and waste about 15 gallons of water, unless a reservoir was made to receive the steam, 
when the same water could be worked over again with scarcely any loss. He also 
pointed out that engines that had been sent to the West Indies hitherto had cost 
nearer 2000/., very large, heavy, and complicated machines, requiring 2500 gallons 
of water perhour for condensing, and could only be managed by a professed engineer, 
while any common labourer could keep in orderand work his engine. With regard 
to steam threshing in Trevithick’s time, it appears that one of his engines, belonging 
to Lord Dedunstanville, in 1813, threshed 1500 sheaves in 90 minutes with 40 lbs. 
soul. 
one chapter upon Peru is a highly interesting one, showing that even under the 
Vicerovs the Peruvians displayed great energy in connection with mining upon the 
associated principle. The mines of several districts being much troubled with water, 
a contract was made for carrying out a combined system of drainage by means of 
steam-engines to be taken from England. It was arranged to drain to the depth of 
40 varas (or yards), and the representatives of Trevithick are naturally proud that 
his system of high-pressure steam and no vacuum should have been preferred to 
Watt's engines with low-pressure steam and vacuum. His successes at the Cerro 
de Pasco Mines ere detailed, and the account of his adventures in the country sub- 
sequently cannot fail to excite interest. 3 att 
The remaining portion of the volume is devoted to the description 
of some other of Trevithick’s inventions, and as we notice carbines, 
gun-carriages, bottle-neck boilers, and other things, itis evident that 
his great inventive genius has never been over-estimated. There is 
doubtless much in the volumes which might be utilised by the in- 
ventors of the present day, and much that would prevent them fall- 
ing into errors which are but too apparent upon the inspection of 
their inventions. The volumes certainly deserve extensive circula- 
tion for their intrinsic worth, apart from the consideration that they 
atonce reflect honour upon Trevithick, and credit upon his biographer. 


*«Life of Richard Trevithick, with an Account of his Inventions.” By Francis 
Treviruick, C.E. London: E. and F. N. Spon, Charing-cross. 
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LE BOULENGE, AND BALLISTIC CHRONOMETRY. 


There is scarcely a branch of science or industry the progress of 
which cannot be almost directly traced to the popularising of instru- 
ments of precision, and frequently (as in the case of the steam-engine, 
which could never have been brought so nearly to perfection as itis 
at present but for the introduction of those really beautiful instru- 
ments of precision—machine tools) the construction of some parti- 
cular instrument of the class discovers a field for inventive efforts 
which ultimately lead to results of paramount importance to the 
whole community. The use of the chronograph has hitherto been 
comparatively limited, but the more extended knowledge of the 
cheaper and more simple instrument may facilitate its application to 
many purposes for which it at present not thought of. Captain 
Michaelis has certainly rendered an important service to all English-speaking 
pen in giving us so complete an account of the Le Boulengé Chronograph,* which 
it will be admitted is one of the most ingenious and philosophic that has heen de- 
vised ; it is, as Capt. Michaelis informs us, employed to the exclusion of all others in 
Belgium, Holland, Prussia, and Russia, and has likewise been adopted in Spain, 
England, Italy, Sweden, Austria, Turkey, and Portugal. 

Like all the successful instruments of the same class, Capt. Le Boulengé’s instru- 
ment is based upon the use of electricity as the determining agent; the time between 
two events is ascertained by noting the distance of the free fall of a heavy body 
during the interval, the beginning and the end of this distance being made to accord 
with the occurrence of the events by means of the galvanic current. He very pro- 
= describes the Schultz Chronoscope (an instrument the accnracy of which is 

yond question) as too delicate in its details for ordinary use, and shows by com- 
paring the results obtained with the two instruments that in the Le Boulengé, al- 
though a pendulum instrument, the method of suspension is so perfect that the 
differences in the figures obtained are practically inappreciable; whilst the Le 
Boulengé instrument has the further advantage that, unlike other chronographs, it 
expresses the velocity at once, by the very measurement of the fall; in other words, 
the velocities are the units of the scale of measurement. To obtain velocities at once 
two electric cirouits are established a fixed distance (say, 50 metres) apart, in sucha 
manner as to be succersively broken by the projectile in its flight. The first current 
éireulates through an electro-magnet, whose armature is a long cylindrical rod called 
the “chronometer,” furnished with two enveloping zinc tubes called “‘ recorders.” 

@ second current passes by a second electro-magnet whose armature, a shorter 
rod, is called the “registrar.” The third active element of the instrument is the 
“indenter,” consisting of a circular knife fixed in a main spring, which can be cocked 
by means of a eatch ona suitable lever. On the breaking of the first circuit the 
chronometer falls vertically ; on the rupture of the second the registrar falls in its 
turn, depresses the free end of the lever, and thus releases the main spring; the 
knife juts forward, strikes the falling chronometer and indents the upper recorder ; 
& moment's thought will show that the lower the velocity the higher up will the re- 
corder be indented. 

The theory of the instrument is next explained, and minute details are given as 
to the best method of using it in order to ensure the greatest possible facility in 
setting it up ready for the experiment. At Watertown arsenal a solid concrete pier 
has been constructed whereon to use the instrument, and thus necessity for re-ad- 
justing the instrument is reduced to the minimum, but as it might not always be 
employed in an equally favourable position, the method of determining how the 
re-adjustment can be most rapidly effected is carefully given. The adjustment of 
the Le Boulengé chronograph presents but little difficulty, and it has the great ad- 
vantage that unless wilfully it cannot be set up to record inaccurately, for, as Capt. 
Michaelis remarks, it is always regulated by a fixed standard whoever may be the 
operator—a very great advantage in practice, as all errors arising from “personal 
oFeaiens ” are thus eliminated. But probably the best evidence that can be offered 
of the reliability of the instrument is that which is derived from the inspection of 
the very useful table which Capt. Michaelis gives, showing the simultaneous results 
obtained at Watertown arsenal with the Schultz and Le Boulengé instruments. 

nkford arsenal service cartridges, various dates of manufacture were fired from 
the Springfield musket, model 1870, and the initial velocity was taken by both in- 
struments simultaneously. The records were taken of 58 shots, and the mean 
(arithmetical) velocity was found by both instruments to be 1225 feet. The differ- 
ence of velocity appeared to be 14°2 feet by Schultz’s chronoscope, and 13°9 feet by 
Le Boulengé’s chronograph. The probable error in the mean result was estimated 
to be 1°65 feet by Schultz, and 1-68 feet by Le Boulengé, and the mean variation of 
the instruments was 5°3 feet ; in the case of five of the shots the record was identi- 


eal by both i ied but a single foot, so | that the machine, with fair play, j r 
Fy = meyers ny arbor nd . First pron t mg the work, as the owners calculate upon. The steam being applied direct to 


*“The Le Boulengé Chronograph.” By Brevet-Captain O, E. MICHAELIS, 
Lieutenant Opénenee Corps, CeA, New York: D. Van Nostrand, Murray and 
Warren Streets, 


ments being but 4°3 feet. 

To render the work complete, Capt. Michaelis has given several 
beautifully executed plates of the chronograph and its details, as well 
as elaborate tables for finding the times corresponding to falls in- 
creasing from 1-10th of a millimetre to 530 millimetre, and for find- 
ing the height corresponding to velocities calculated foradisjunction 
time of 0°15 second, and an interval of 100 feet between the targets. 
Capt. Michaelis observes that the chronograph, on account of its ac- 
curacy, simplicity, portability, and cheapness, is peculiarly well 
adapted for issue to artillery posts, and yet its capabilities are so 
great that it may be used in our most refined ballistic experiments ; 
it requires no special arrangements inits setting up, and any person 
of ordinary intelligence may be taught its mechanical snipelaiies. 
We need only add that although the instrument may be entitled to 
all the credit for simplicity which Capt. Michaelis gives it, the facility 
for using it and recording the results with accuracy and rapidity, 
will be vastly increased when his book accompanies it. ‘ 





JOURNAL OF THE IRON AND STEEL INstiTUTE.—The August num- 
ber of this journal contains a full report of the meeting of the Institute held at 
Glasgow on Aug. 6, including the several papers read. The abstracts of them were 
published in the Mining Journal at the time of the meeting; but for refreshening 
the memory of those who may desire to read them it may be mentioned that the 
volume contains the papers “On the Geological Position and Features of the Coal 
and Iron Bearing Strata of the West of Scotland,” by Mr. James Geikie, F.R.S.E., 
with the discussion thereon ; “‘On the Rise and Progress of the Iron Manufacture 
in Scotland,” by Mr. John Mayer, F.C.S., in which credit was claimed for raw coal 
having been first used for the manufacture of iron. Mr. Menelaus and others 
having somewhat questioned the fact, and claimed priority for Darby, the authori- 
ties have since been looked up, and it seems that Dr. Percy (p. 888) says that 
Abraham Darby, 1730-35, ‘‘ determined to treat pit coal as his charcoal-burners 
treated wood,” .. . and that ‘‘ having thus made a good stock of coke he 
proceeded to experiment ape it as a substitute for charcoal.” The next paper is 
on “ Napier’s Differential Friction Gear for Reversing Rolling Mills,” by Mr. R D. 
Napier ;” in addition to which thereare papers ‘On Reversing Rolling Mills,” by Mr. 
Graham Stevenson ; ‘‘ On the Rise and Progress of Iron Shipbuilding on the Clyde,” 
by Mr. D. Rowan; “On Patent Three High Plate and Sheet Rolls,” by Mr. B. L. 
Louth, of Pittsburg; ‘‘On Further Improvements in Spencer's Revolving Pud- 
dling Machine,” 2 r. A Spencer, West Hartlepool ; ‘On the Westward Develop- 
ment of the Iron Manufacture of the United States,” by Mr. T. G. Smith, of Phi- 
ladelphia; ‘‘ On the Generation of Heat during the Bessemer. Process,” by Pro 
fessor R. Akerman, of Stockholm; and ‘On the Utilisation of Blast Furnace Gases,” 
by Mr. J. J. Bodmer. The quarterly report ‘On the Progress of the Iron and 
Steel Industries in Foreign Countries,” by Mr. David Forbes, F.R.S., the foreign 
secretary of the Institute, contains an enormous mass of information. There are 
likewise good reports of the Proceedings of Scientific and Technical Societies ; 
Notes of the British Iron and Steel Trades ; and Notes on the Forthcoming Uni- 
versal Exhibition at Vienna. 








THE WILLOUGHBY SPRING STAMPS. 


For some years past efforts have been made by manufacturers of 
mine machinery to substitute the steam-hammer principle for the 
ordinary free fall system in the construction of stamps, but the ne- 
cessity of a separate cylinder for each stamp has proved so great an 
obstacle that the general introduction of them has been unpractic- 
able, especially as the majority of practical men entertain the opinion 
that when each head is made to fall more than 15 or 20 times in the 
minute it is rather a disadvantage than otherwise—that is to say, 
that the extra amount of work done is not at all in proportion to the 
extra power consumed. With a view to secure greater efficiency and increased 
economy in the forging of iron, Mr. Justice, of Philadelphia, designed a dead-blow 
steam- hammer, which gave great satisfaction in use. In consequence of this, 
Messrs. Willoughby, of Plymouth, sought to apply the principle in connection 
with stamps for the treatment of tin, and have entered into a contract for erecting 
40 of their néW spring stamps at the Terras Mine, near Grampound-road, and on 
the occasion of the meeting of the shareholders, reported in last week's Mining 
Journal, the first four stamps were set to work. 

At the preliminary public trial, about two months since, it was found that, al- 
though the results obtained were not unsatisfactory, there was abundant room for 
improvements in detail. The consequence was that four entirely new heads were 
now worked, and Messrs. Willoughby may well be congratulated upon the success 
of the modifications they have introduced, for it is found that the alterations give 
greater simplicity and more rigidity to the stamps, and it is said that the power of 
each stamp is increased from that of 8 or 10 old heads to that of 10 or 12. In the 
first machine the spring was intermediate in the shaft, but now it is attached side- 
ways, by a strong boss forged in the shank. This, with the improvements intro- 
duced in the guides, gives much greater steadiness; and, as the spring has been 
strenthened, and the bearings placed beyond the reach of grit from the coffer, the 
apparatus is much less liable to injury. Another great improvement consistsin ar- 
ranging the heads in pairs, the four stamps now under consideration working as 
two pairs from one shaft. the strain upon which appeared to be very nicely equal- 
ised. The whole four stamps were worked by a handsome little portable engine, 
by Barrow and Stewart, of about 6 or 6%4-horse power; it was of 1l-in. cylinder, 
and 14-in. stroke, the pressure of steam used being a little over 20 lbs. 

The smoothness with which it runs isadmirable ; each head madeabout 108 strokes 
per minute, and, as the fall was over 20 in., the stamping-power must. be enor- 
mous. The coffer, with a discharging area of 10 ft., was fitted with skeleton grates, 
behind which were No. 45 grates. The entire weight of the head and rod is under 
3% ewts.; yet such is the power of the springs that the blow was considered equal 
to that of a 12-owt. stamp; so that Messrs. Willoughby would seem justified in 
claiming that in their spring-stamps Cornwall possesses a machine which is alike 
theoretically correct in principle and thoroughly efficient in practice. 








RaW STAR YS, 


Messrs. DONALD, ATKEY, and Co., of Cornhill, have patented a 
new stamping principle, and have recently sent a machine down 
into Cornwall for the purpose of having its capabilities thoroughly 
tested, and Mr. Sturgeon, an able engineer, to set it up and look after 
it. The mine on which it has been erected is New Dolcoath, for- 
merly Camborne Vean, adjoining Dolcoath. Its existence there was 
only known to a few in the neighbourhood until this week, when a 
trial of it took place. Mr. Fraser, the Chairman, Mr. Comyn, the 
secretary, and Mr. Thomas, one of the directors of the company, went 
down from London to witness the result, as on this would depend whether the 
company would purchase this or other stamps, and they were also desirous of being 
in a position to compare the relative merits of the different new stamps now com- 
peting for public favour. Husband's pneumatic stamps have been gaining con- 
siderable ground in the county recently, notwithstanding the objections which have 
been urged against them as to the amount of friction in the working, and as to an 
unnecessary waste of power in the pneumatic principle. Willoughby’s stamps have 
also been making some noise, and given entire satisfaction at Terras Mine, where 
they are being erected in pairs as fast as possible, those put up recently showing a 
very decided improvement upon the first pair. According to the agents at Terras 
these stamps will effect a ~ of 30 per cent., but the makers claim for them a 
saving of 75 per cent. in fuel. It was, therefore, wise that the owners of any new 
mine wanting stamps should take the trouble of ascertaining which of these inven- 
tions was likely to prove the most economical and efficient. The old and costly 
stamps appear now to have but few friends left, and cheaper and more efficient 
machines have long been felt asa great want in mining. As is frequently the case, 
several minds have been exercising themselves in the same direction to supply the 
want, and the result is that we have now three competing inventions, the last of 
which we are inclined to think will prove to be the best. The trial of this new 
machine, which we believe has not} yet been christened, or given any particular 
name, took place on Wednesday, in the presence of the gentlemen named, besides 
several local gentlemen. One can, however, hardly conceive more disadvantageous 
circumstances than those under which the trial took place. The machine had no 
fair play; and, in the interest of the owners, it is almost a pity that the experiment 
was not postponed until better conditions were obtained. The boiler, a tubular 
one, standing on end, and the machine had to be placed on level ground, and the 
consequence was that that the boiler was higher than the steam valve of the ma- 
chine. The result of this was that priming took place to such an extent that the 
motion was of the most erratic character, and the hot water which passed the 
steam-valve was forced through every joint. Everything was put up in the most 
temporary way in the open air. This being so there would, of course, be a great 
waste of heat from the boiler and pipes, and there could be no fair test of the con- 
sumption of coal. The arrangement for feeding was a very defective makeshift, 
and we had almost made up our minds that the thing was going to prove a dead 
failure. After working a little while, however, it got rid of the hot water in the 
cylinder to a large extent, and it began to thump away at the rate of from 150 to 
160 strokes a minute. The principle is very much that of the steam-hammer, and 
it has been applied in a way which promises ultimately to be very effective. One 
very important point to notice is that there is nothing about the machine to get 
out of order. All is of the most simple and substantial character, as machinery 
should be for a work of this sort. The cylinder is suspended, as it were, froma 
strong iron frame. The piston-rod is fixed to the top of the frame, and the cylinder, 
instead of the piston-rod, moves up and down, having at its head the hammer or 
stamp-head. This cylinder is made very strong. It is 7% in. in bore, and has a 
9-in. stroke, and the hammer is 10% in. in diameter. The steam is conveyed 
through the piston-rod into the cylinder, in which are valves, and it has a very 
graceful rotary motion after the blow has been struck, this motion being given for 
the purpose of wearing the stamp-head evenly all round. The head weighs 6 ewt., 
and the pressure of steam is reckoned at an additional ton, so that with the velocity 
the blow will be equal to about 1% tons. That it was a very heavy blow those who 
stood near the machine could testify. The anvil on which the hammer beat rested 
on a hydraulic basis, which showed the highest means of resistance. About half a | 
ton of very hard tinstuff was stamped by the machine, and put through a No. 36 

te, about the finest used. The size of the grate is, it should be remembered, a@ 
| very important element in tests of this kind, and is not at all times sufficiently con- | 
sidered. The time occupied in doing this work, notwithstanding all the disadvan- 
| tages to which we have referred, was about 55 minutes. This would be equal to 10 

or 12 heads of the old stamps, and all who witnessed the operation must have felt 
was capable of doing very much more, if not 





the striking force there is no waste of power, and it is impossible to conceive a 
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inches, and the grates are slanting, instead of perpendicular as usual. This is 
thought by some to be an advantage, and by others a disadvantage ; but it isa 
matter of detail which, if wrong, can readily be remedied. It was acknowledged 
by the agents that the stuff came out as freely and as well as under the old stamps, 
which is a point of some importance. It is calculated that not more than 40 Ibs. of 
coal will be requisite to stamp by this machine 1 ton of tinstuff; but, as we have 
already said, there was no fair means of testing this point. This and other points 
of expense will have to be decided hereafter ; But we fully think that we are not 
making a very hazardous remark when we say we predict for this machinea great 
success; and we would wenny advise companies who contemplate erecting stamps 
to see this machine at work for themselves before they.make their outlay. 

_Ata meeting which took place in the account-house afterwards Capt. W. C. 
Vy ivian, who occupied the chair, said they were bound to render every assistance to 
any invention offered to introduce material economy in the reduction of their tin- 
stuff to the form in which it was presentable to the smelters. He also spoke of the 
energy and zeal of Mr. Sturgeon in endeavouring to get the machine into a prac- 
tical form. 

Mr. Sturgeon said the only question that remained to be solved was the con- 
sumption of coals, and he could show them very plainly that there would neces- 
sarily be very much less coal required by this machine than by any other process 

When the difficulties they were now labouring under were done away with he be- 
lieved they would fully realise their anticipations. He felt bound to express his deep 
sense of the kind assistance he had received from Mr. Vivian and Capt. Clymo. 








THE HOLCOMBE VALLEY GOLD MINING COMPANY, 


These mines are located in the Holcombe Valley mining district, 
San BernadinofCounty, California, about 20 miles in a direct line and 
65 miles by wagon-road from the town of San Bernadino, and 130 
miles from Los Angelos, a seaport town of 12,000 inhabitants, between 
which port and San Francisco a line of ocean steamers ply, making 
the trip in 48 hours. A railroad is also being constructed between 
these two points, 200 miles of which is already completed. This 
road will eonnect San Francisco with the Southern Pacific Railway, the line of which 
will pass within 30 miles of the mines. 

The property consists of a series of seven parallel gold quartz veins or lodes, each 
containing a lineal extent of 1200 ft., and as all of the principal veins are within a 
radius of 600 ft. they can be developed and worked through one and the same ver- 
tical shaft. They are all true fissure in character, encased in granite formation, and 
are located near the summit of a spur of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, about 6000 ft. 
above the level of the sea. Immediately below the mines, and belonging to the pur- 
chasers, there is an extensive and rich deposit of auriferous gravel, which has been 
worked more or less since 1864, yielding a large amount of placer gold, similar in 
character and fineness to that extracted from the quartz veins, and the most rational 
conclusion is that the gold found in this gravel deposit must have come from de- 
composed surface portions of this series of veins or lodes, which more particularly 
described are— 

1.—The OLIo Lopr, which has on it a horse-whim and a vertical shaft, 1%5 feet 
deep on the vein. At adepth of 100 ft. levels have been run each way about 100 ft., 
and the ore stoped out to the surface. No stoping has been done below the 100 ft. 
level, as water was encounted at that point, but the ledge is fully 2% ft. wideall the 
way down, regular, and unbroken. 

2.—The MAMmMortH Lopr has two incline shafts 300 ft. apart, one 120 ft. and the 
other 105 ft. deep. At the depth of 60 ft. levels have been run about 250 ft., and 
the ore stoped out, the ledge being well-defined, and averaging 3 ft. wide. 

3.—The San Bernapino Lope has one vertical shaft on the vein 110 ft. deep and 
two others about 20 ft. deep. Levels have been run each way 50 ft. from the bottom 
of the 110 ft. shaft, and the ore stoped out to surface, the vein at all points being 
regular and unbroken, 3 ft. wide. 

4.—The Pine Tree, Eciirsr, Nortu Lrap, and Sovurn Lraps are but slightly 
developed, being about 12 to 18 in. wide, but carrying ore of a very high grade. 

The machinery on the property consists of an eight-stamp mill, in which all the 
ores thus far taken out have been reduced, but which is now worn out and com- 
paratively valueless, save the boiler, which is new, and of sufficient capacity to run 
a lj-stamp mill. Attached to the mill machinery is a saw, which will turn out 
5000 ft. of lumber per day. There are also on the property two boilers, engine, and 
pump, which were used in an ineffectual attempt to drain the auriferous gravel bed 
above referred to; they are, however, of ample power to run the hoisting works 
and drain the mines. There is also a substantial two-storey building on the pro- 
perty, suitable for a boarding house and office, with wood and timber in the greatest 
SS right at the mines, and water ample for milling purposes within 500 ft. 
of same. 

All the ore taken out from the different mines (some 10,000 tons) has been treated 
in the eight-stamp mill referred to just as it came from the mines, without select- 
ing, and none has yielded less than $12 per ton, and some of it has run up to $40, 
$50, and $60, making the average about $15 to $30 per ton. Five horse arrastres 
are now running on the ore, which is averaging over $25 per ton. 

It is at first proposed to erect a 20-stamp mill, with power for 30, and place the 
mines in thorough working order, utilising the boiler of the old mill for the new, 
and the boilers, engine, and pump, above-referred to, for hoisting works, to drain 
and work the mines. With the saw-mill and timber so near at hand it is estimated 
that the cost of erecting the mill and placing the machinery all in working condi- 
tion will not exceed 10,0007, This will leave 4000/, for sinking a main vertical shaft, 
through which all of the mines will in future be worked. In the meantime suffi- 
cient ore can be taken out from the present levels to more than supply the mill for 
years tocome. It is estimated that a 15-stamp mill will treat 25 tons of ore per 
day, at a cost not to exceed $6 per ton for milling and mining, which will ae 
the following results, estimating the ore at $15 per ton, which is much below the 
average :—15 stamps treating 25 tons, vielding $15 per ton, $375; cost of milling and 
mining 25 tons, at $6 per ton, $150: net profit per day $225, or 45/. Net profit per 
annum of 300 days 13,500/., being over 3314 per cent. on the capital stock, 





FOREIGN MINING AND METALLURGY. 


An advance of 1/. per ton has been noticed at Paris in Chilian copper 
in bars, and of 3/7. per ton in tough English. Chilian, in bars, de- 
livered at Havre, hag made 89/.; ditto in ingots, 95/.; ditto tough 
English, 93/. per ton. At Havre quotations for copper have been 
to a great extent nominal. At Marseilles business has been restricted, 
and displays a good deal of uncertainty. In Germany the dearness 
of money has weighed heavily on business; nevertheless at Cologne 
the article appears to be somewhat firmer. The priceof tin has been 
tending downwards at Paris. Banca has made 168/.; Straits, 162/.; 
and English, 1607. per ton. Marseilles shows a fall of 22. to 4/. per 
ton. At Rotterdam, Banca is maintained at 92 fls., and Billiton 
at 89} fls. At Hamburg there has been some demand for local con- 
sumption; but at Cologne, Berlin, and Stettina downward. tendency 
has prevailed. At Paris, there has been a slight improvement in 
English lead, which has risen to 21/. 8s. per ton. In consequence of 
scanty arrivals an upward tendency in lead has continued to be ob- 
served at Marseilles. Cologne has also been advancing, end at Ham- 
burg lead has found purchasers at fully late rates. The Berlin lead 
market has remained without appreciable change. There have been 
few variations in zinc at Paris. Silesian, delivered at, Havre, has 
brought 24/.16s.; other good marks, 24/. 8s.; and ditto, at Paris, 
24/. 16s. per ton. The Marseilles zinc market has remained with- 
out change. 

Numerous and pressing orders are stated to have reached French 
ironmasters on foreign account. A good deal has been also passing 
in Bessemer steel, and the productions of this metal, vvhich France 
manufactures npon favourable conditions, appears to be increasing 
almost every day. The Orleans and Rouen Compayy is about to 
establish a Bessemer converter at the Rouen forges, which it has 
purchased; the company also intends to convert its new establish- 
ment into vast workshops for the construction of railway plant. 
The manufacture of rolling stock is at present one of the most flour~ 
ishing branches of French industry. Notwithstamding the great 
number of new workshops which have been fitted up during the 

last two years, the activity which prevails in them, aad the number 
of companies which cannot obtain what they want, )prove that the 
means of production are still insufficient, Further, the idea which 
is becoming every day more general of admitting the trucks of pri- 
vate individuals upon the lines of railway companies appears to 
guarantee an excellent future to railway plant manufactairers. 

~ The Belgian coalowners have more orders offered to them than 
they can accept; prices are as high as possible, and the coal trade 
would be in a state of the highest delight if working nriners could 
only be obtained in sufficient numbers, and if strikes, which con- 
tinually threaten production, could just now be stopped for a time. 
But these conditions are not actually realised; a large number of 
miners who are otherwise employed during the sum ier are ex- 
pected to return as usual totheir winter work, but it is n one the Jess 
true that everywhere a want of labourisexperienced, 'T hose miners 
who remain at the pits work as little and take as much pleasure as 
possible, Strike difficulties in the Liége basin have agita ted the Bel 
gian coal trade, and as if to fill up the Belgian coalow ners’ cup of 
trouble, there are complaints of a scarcity of trucks and transport 
matériel upon the Belgian State lines. It has been the same with 
the Great Central Belgian Railway. All these eirciamstances taken 
together, induce apprehensions in connection with winter supplies, 
and help to raise prices to a level which producers themselves find 
too high. Freightsfrom Charleroi to Paris remain at 8s, 10d. per ton. 

There is little fresh to report with respect to the Belgian iron 
trade. The situation remains much the same; there {s a fresh ad- 
vance in pig, while as regards other articles high pr‘ ces are main- 
tained. Blast-furnace proprietors and iron manufac gurers diepiey 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE MINING JOURNAL. LOcr. 19, 1849 


ever taken from this place: this place is well worth the attention of any company, | they are at present producing scarce any ore—in fact, eesnane cab ee 
and ought to be thoroughly explored. The health of both the establishments is == these five stopes. But in No. 5 stope we have some good ore, th, MEN Wor, 
very good. indication of a break near. We have now commenced three new stepes bet ty 

Shall not beat’ 


Taquanit (Gold),—W. H. Martin: Report for August: The works | 400 ft. level, Batters’s ledge, known as Nos. 7, 8, and 9 stopes. I 
| during the month have progressed steadily, but I regret to state that there is no- | 6° Sip you any bullion until these stopes are properly opened out ; this, Ie 
thing intersected in the exploratory operations to call for special comment. In the | will not be done in time for the meeting. On the Buel North Star we haye oP 
junction of lodes below the 25, west of Haymen’s shaft, the gold-bearing vein pre- | Ye”, from which we expect to extract a quantity of ore. Iam Pushing work Boog 
sented favourable indications towards the middle of the month, and ae a little | - setae tbatein annineed tae aaeees delayed writing fora ewan’ 
ot te’ ality wo ) ) y r again by h: ground. The ws '. ve ; ; 8 I fonnc i Raye, 
better quality work, but soon got wrung up again by hard ground. The water get- | shall soon ensarsenhs te eesendnt foe Sie camee, | & ieee Ea pe to be so, 
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are proposed to them almostevery day. There isa growing convic- 
tion that prices cannot be carried much higher than at present, more 
especially as the upward movement has been checked in England. 
The basis price for merchants’ iron is about 12/, 16s. per ton, while 
No. 2 plates make 18/. per ton. Sheets are spoken of at 16/. per ton, 
but the more current quotation is 15/. 4s. per ton. The reports of 
MM. Tahon and Tasken, the Belgian delegates sent to report upon 
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the Danks process in England, are very favourable, and the furnace 
is about to be introduced at several continental works—by M. Unga, 
at Motala, in Sweden; by M. de Wendel, at Hayange, in Alsace and 
Lorraine; and by M. Dallemagne, at the Sclessin Works, near Liége. 
Transactions in rails are rather rare, but this arises from the fact 
that the production of the rolling-mills is engaged for some time 
beforehand, At the last adjudication for rails for the Belgian State 
lines no tenders were submitted by Belgian firms, and the adminis- 
tration of the lines is stated to have now concluded contracts with 
English firms at 14/. 8s. per ton for iron rails, and at 18/. per ton for 
steel rails; the conditions as to delivery and guarantee have not 
transpired, but it appears probable that the English firms have not 
accepted all the clauses of the severe cahter des charges to which the 
Belgian ironmasters who declined to send in tenders objected. The 
management of the Belgian State lines was more fortunate in ob- 
taining tenders for carriages andvans, The South of Charleroi Blast- 
Furnaces and Ironworks Company has been paying a dividend for 
1871-72 at the rate of 3/. per share. 

A great scarcity of coal is experienced in France; the scarcity ap- 
plies to Belgian as well as to French coal, and it does not appear 

robable that larger supplies of English combustible will come to 
1and, although Admiral Pothuan, the Minister of Marine, has just 
addressed to the Chambers of Commerce on the French coast a cir- 
cular from which it appears that, according to information collected 
from a delegate of the Leith Chamber of Commerce, French ships 
which brought cereals to Scotland might bring back coal as a return 
freight. Admiral Pothuan observes, in his circular, that the price 
of coal appears likely to be carried to a still higher point, and he re- 
commends French shipowners who may decide on bringing cargoes 
of English coal to the French shores to give their orders beforehand 
in England; otherwise their ships may have to wait three weeks in 
English ports before being loaded. Meanwhile, the scarcity of coal 
is so great in France that some works in the Nord will be blown out, 
eoke being not only at an exorbitant price, but also extremely diffi- 
cult to obtain upon any terms in the chief centres of production. 
This arises from a want of labour rather than from any other cause ; 
the number of workmen has considerably diminished, and those who 
remain, although better paid, work less. Emigrants from Alsace and 
Lorrane, who directed their attention to coal mining in France, would 
be sure to find work at present. Altogether, the winter commences 
for the French coal trade under rather troubled and gloomy auspices. 
The Bessdéges Collieries Company commenced the payment on Tues- 
day of an interim dividend of 4 por cent. for 1872. The Graissessac 
United Mines Company is now paying balance of dividend for 1871. 





FOREIGN MINES. 


Sr. JOHN DEL Rey.—Morro Velho, Sept. 17: Morro Velho pro- 
dunce for August, 986 oits., from 516 tons of ore; yield, 1°759 oits. per ton. Morro 
Velho cost for Augus, 264/.; profit for August, 127/. Gaia produce for August, 
908 oits., from 516 tons of ore; yield, 1°759 oits. per ton. Guia cost for August, 
367/.; Gaia loss for August, 5/. Sinking in the new shafts 15 days in September — 
A, 1 fm. 3 ft. 0in,; B, 1 fm. 3ft.6in.. The sinking has been carried on steadily. 
though some days have been lost in effecting necessary repairs to pumping wheel, 

Don Prpro.—Report for August: Produce, 4682 oits., at 8s, 6d. 
per oitava, 1989/. 178. ; cost, 3599/. 14s. 9d.: loss, 1409/. 17s. 9d. No change to re 
port in the quulity of our stoping ground. Fora time, and until the deeper drain- 
age be effected, we are limited to reserves. Permanent pumping machinery is 
being energetically pushed forward, as is also the erection of jigging machinery, 
Explorations carried on without anything fresh to report.—Extract from letter 
dated Sept. 18: Produce to date, 1506 oitavas. I regret that the ores extracted 
from our stopes continue of low quality; this month they have been principally 
extracted from No. 8 shoot. In reply to my constant demand for better stuff, the 
mining captains reply that we must be content to await the result of deeper drain- 
age, and that all that is possible to dois being done. A reduction of permanent 
incline in size has been effected, and the incline is being carried on to reduced 


dimensions, 
Richard M. Kitto, Aug. 3 





Siv Pepro., 0: The new shaft is sink- 
ing below tue 185 by eight men; ground favourable and water very easy; we are 
making good progress. —New End: The 135, driving north 58° east, will produce 
8 tons of 25 per cent. ore per fithom. We shall communicate this level in a few 
days, which will ventilate this part of the mine and enable ustostope. Inthe west 

art of Manto we have met with the wall of the lode, and have suspended the same. 

here is a good stope of ore ground standing in the hick of this level for about 
5fins. long, which will produce 6 tons of 49 per cent. ore per fithom. A stope in 
the back of the 135, on the south part of Manto, will produce 8 tous of °9 per cent. 
ore perfathom. On account of this ground being so wet and undrained it is very 
difficult to make the progress here that we could wish, but with the communica 
tion anticipated in the former part of this report. will entirely drain and ventilate | 
this part of the Manto. A new end in the 128, driving west 45° north, wil! pro- | 
duce 1 ton of 18 per cent. per fathom. This is yellow sulphurets, or, as it is more 
commonly called here, bronces. Wemay expect a splendid lode of ore here shortly, 
as it is driving in the direction of the bunch of ore standing in the back of the level 
below, A new end in the 122, on the south part of Manto driving west, is produc- 
ing good stones of ore. The object of driving this level is to cut a bunch of ore 
supposed to be standing in the west part of the Manto. In the north part of the 
Manto, new end, the 122, driving north 45° east, will produce 1 ton of 30 per cent. 
ore per fathom. A tribute pitch in the back of the 122 at half tribute will produce 
4 tons of 25 per cent. ore per fathom, Since my last there is a good discovery made 
here of yellow ores, which is likely to lead toa ‘splendid bunch of ore. Inthe past 
fortnight we have had great inconvenience, arising from the old workings not 
being properly filled wp, and the big timbers are ushing, so we had to put all the 

yople to fill up and seeure the old workings, which is accomplished for the mean 

ime,—Santa Helena Mine: A chiflon sinking on t'e course of the Mantois pro lue- 
ing good stones of ore.—San Antonio Mine: In the mew shaft sir king from sur 
face the ground is favourable. We have not been able to get workmen to putin 
this shaft as anticipited, but hope to be able to get workmen sent from Copiapo. 
A great many people are leaving all the mineral districts of Chili to go to the silver 
mines of Bolivia, a place called Caracoles.—Cuba Mine: Weare sinking a chiflon 
or winze here from surface on the course of the Manto. This is producing small 
stones of ore. In conclusion, I beg to state the mines are looking very favourable, 
ant everything is in good working order. ; 

GENERAL BRAZILIAN. — Report for August: St. Anna: The shallow 
adit has been driven 3 fms.; ground here rather troublesome. Explorations in 
searoh of vein have been carrie] on from No. 2 shaft (bottom of old adit) and a 
line of pay dirt was cut, which no doubt would well repay treating ona large scale. 
—Itabira: The shallow adit driven 3 fms. 1 ft. ; nothing more to note on this side 
of the property.—Produce : 151 oits. derived from a few boxes of vein stuff taken 
out of bottom of old adit, “ Sant’ Anna,” aud from debris from Itabira new explo 
ration.—Extract from letter dated Sept. 16: Mine: We are sorry to state that 
owing to lett rs received from agents we were obliged to suspend the driving of 
both adits until furth advice, Our remaining force is employed exploring both 
at Santa Annaand Itabira. A canoa wasfixed at the mouth of the Santa Anna adit 
for treatment of stuff from bottom of old adit. 
through this eanoa viekled 34 oits. of gold. 

ANGLO - BRAZILIAN.—Report for August: Passagem: Produce, 
1107 oits at 93., 499/. 34. Od. cost, LO1B/, Ts. Od: loss, 5117. 4s. 94. The amount 
of ore treated during the month falls short by 18% tons compared to that for July 
owing to the continued searcity of water. The average produce per ton extr ietod 
shows an improvement of 0°699 oitavas, or 29°96 per cent. This, compared w ith 


assay valnao ee D : : : Py 
the assay value of the month's samplings, gives an effective separation of the gold 














A few tons of dirt roughly passed 





| daily. 





contents of the stone of 72 per cent., which is highly favourable for ores of this 
class. The arrastras, from want of water, have not worked for the month.—Firet 
division of September: Passagem: The raising of stone for the pist m nth i 
very fair, and though of poor produce has yielded well. A large percent ure of the 
oost is still confined to general repairs, particularly in the reduction department 
where there is still meh to be done Expenditure will be found high for Ausrust, 
notwithstanding the reduction madein mine force; on the other h ind there is in | 
excess in meteri ils, travelling expenses, and other charges. Cost for the -esent | 
month will be much lower, but no further inerease of produce ean | rt ected 
until the Wet season sets in, the supply of water failing daily. ‘ene 
tossA GRANDF.—The cost for the month, including 427. 10s. 10d 
spent at Gongo, and 11/7, 15s, 94. in finishing Cachocira pumping wheel pum 78, 
&e., amounts to £967. 9s. ld. With the exception of a slight hindrance in sin] i fs 
Richard's shaft, owing to increase of water, the works both: in and ont of themin 8 
have advanced with regularity, ant you will be pleased to learn that the } a in th : 
Bahu Mine is opening out splendidly. Having put the whoeira. um ine -" rot 
to work on the 18th of the month, the duty of the mechanics at os 6 i ak eat 
aerdy ‘oniined to getting about the necessary materials for carry ing on waren 
erground operations. —Gongo River: The sand aceumulated from'the tri us of the 





stuff in the bed of this river } i 

of t er has been cleaned up, which produced 19 oits. of go 
ay from letter dated Sept. 16 :—Gongo River: We ine forcin eon th: ye coe 
as fast as possible, but ase t nothing has been discovered worthy of notice 


Bahu 


"he lode i a “stis 3 f Ri j i i 
The lode in the 10 west is 3 ft. 6 in wide, and fully maintains the value stated if 


my report. All other points under operation are without change to remarl 

Sao VicENTR.—Extract from lotter dated Sept.16: Brucutn: We 
have heen short of hands during tho prst month, but not soas to interfere w ith the 
principal works. There is a most extriordinary change in the deep . tit 4 the 
pees, whioh for some time past has been so troublesome owing to its extr mo 
softness, has changel to very hard ground, a great portion of which we are 
to hlast You are aware from former reports that we leive cross ls . r le HH 
lines in this adit showing gold, consequently it is necessary for m inform vou 
that it is impracticable to further explore those lines until the * . = in th oe 
metliate vicinity of the lines is properly drained. I am ple: ised eat we fe mal ion 
good progress in this level at present.—Sao Vicente Proper: The driving of the 
cross-cut at Buracao has been continued; there is a slight change in the ‘around, 


which Idoks gs if we were nearing the footwall, On 8« 
; otwwall, opt. lL we struck another line 
in the orods dat, which shivwed a vory fair sample of gold—in favt, the best wo have 


odliged 





» sinking | 


ting more powerful on the 24th we discontinued working at this point. Nothing 
has been sent to the stamps for treatment since the 26th cf the month.—Mine Re- 
port: At Haymen’s shaft operations during the mon h have been confined to stoping 


in the bottom of the 25 west at the point of junction of lodes: 15°21 cubic fathoms | deep, in the bottom of which are deposits of metaliferous stone, composed 0 


of ground have been stoped. The lodes at this point have repeatedly shown signs 
of improvement. The gold bearing vein being small, and the ground hard for ex- 
cavating, with an increase of water, which we found expensive and troublesome to 
drain by manual labour, on the 24th of the month we ceased working at this point, 


the only place in the mine from which a little produce was being derived. The | t 
| of gold. Having at this point a command of water, we intend passing the 
8 


native cross-cut has been extended north 1 fm. 4 ft. in hard sandstone, intersecting 
occasionally small veins of light clay-slate.—Deep Adit: No. 1 cross-cut, going 
north, has been extended 1 fm. 5 ft.; the ground here is hard for exploring. We 
are daily expecting tointersect the No. 1 lode at this point. The above adit has 
been extended on No. 1 lode, east of No. 2 cross-cut, 3 fms. 1ft.3in. The lode in 
this end is composed principally of hard sandstone, iron, and felspar. On thesouth 
side small branches of clay-slate in the manganese occasionally show particles of 
gold in the batea. A little exploratory work has been carried on at various points, 
but to date nothing met with to notice.—Timbering : 20 props have been put in 
and four girders to keep up the manganese in the stopes at the junction of lodes, 
and four sets of timber put in the deep adit.—Produce : The produce for the month 
amounts to 383 oits., derived from 152-50 tons of ore, thus :—From stamp 183 oits., 
from 152 tons=1-204 oits. per ton; Vein stuff, 200 oits., from 0°50 ton < 400 oits, 
per ton: Total, 383 oits., from 152°50 tons. 

First Division oF SrpreEMBER.—Extract from Capt. W. H. Martin’s letter, 
dated Sept. 16: General Remarks: Our force both of natives and blacks is very 
much reduced, and operations are confined to exploratory works in the deep adit, 
driving the natives cross-cut north, and trying on the back of the lode in various 
places, but to date I regret to say nothing of an encouraging character has been 
met with.—Capt. Pengilly : In reply to your remarks under this head I beg to state 
that the magniticent shoot of gold alluded to by the above-named gentleman in his 
report, left. by the former workers near the bottom of the old engine-shaft, must 
have been taken away before I had anything to do with the mine. The workings 
by the present company at the bottom of the old engine-shaft have been extended 
on both the No. 1 andg lodes east and west, much beyond the limits of the former 
workers, and of course any shoots or gold-bearing veins left as stated must have 
been found and worked out. I have seaached and sampled every foot of ground in 
the old workings near the bottom of the old engine-shaft, and 15 fms. above as well 
as below, but no such shoot as Capt. Pengilly describes can be found. The riches 
said to have been left by the former workers must have been greatly exaggerated. 

CHONTALES.—The directors have advices from Mr. Belt, dated 
Sept. 15: Gold returned for the month of August, 233 ozs., from 1842 tons of ore; 
average yield, 2% dwts. per ton; value, 607/.; cost for the month, 1011/., which 
includes the sum of 80/. for freight and erection of new machinery. Mr. Belt, in 
his last letter, written just prior to his departure from Greytown on his return to 
England, reports that the low cost at which he had calculated the returns could be 
made when 24 heads were fully at work, had been more than realised during the 
preceding month. He considers a small profit will be made during September, and 
that the company will be able to realise good returns in future, as the Santo Do- 
mingo had improved, and the San Sebastian Mine was opening out well; and just 
before his departure the 12 extra revolving stamps, with rails sufficient for the tram- 
way to connect the latter mine with the mill, had arrived. The health of the esta- 
blishment was good. 

— Sept. 5: Report for August: East San Benito Mine: A stope in the baek of 
No. 2 level has been stoped 126 varas; lode 4 ft. wide, worth 2 dwts. of gold per 
ton. A stope in the back of No. 1 level has been stoped 76% varas; lode 3 ft. wide, 
worth 214 dwts. of gold per ton. No. 2 level has been driven west 144 varas; lode 
3 ft. wide, showing a little gold, but not to value. No.2 level has been driven east 
on the course of the lode 2 varas; the lode is 2 ft. wide, but poor, and very difficult 
for driving.—Santo Domingo Mine: The intermediate level has been driven east 
on the course of the lode 12 varas, which is 6 ft. wide, worth 24% dwts. of gold per 
ton.. A stope in back of the same level has been stoped 114 varas ; lode 6 ft. wide, 
worth 214 dwts. of gold per ton. No. 2 stope from the surface, on the south part 
of the lode, has been stoped 10 varas; lode 4 ft. wide, worth 7 dwts. of gold per 
ton. The quantity of quartz sent to the stamps for the month is as follows :—From 
Santo Domingo, 943 tons, yielding 234 dwts. of gold per ton ; from East San Benito, 
899 tons, yielding 2% dwts. of gold per ton; in all, 1542 tons, which have been 
mined and stamped ata cost of $4656°28, or at $2°53 per ton of quartz: this cost 
ineludes managing expenses and all other charges for the month, with the excep- 
tion of $400 paid for freight of new machinery. The total amount of melted gold 
is 233°7 ozs.—J. TonNKLN, D. TONKIN. P _ 

EwaMa.—Telegram: “Forwarded no ore this week to New York. 
Raised 480 tons first-class ore this week. Raised no second-class ore this week : 
500 tons first-class ore this week at railway depét: 80 tons first-class ore raised at 
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mine: 230 tons sold here. ; . 

JAVALI.—The directors are in receipt of advices from their manager, 
under date Sept. 5: 1479 tons of quartz had been crushed, yielding 369% ozs. of 
gold, valued at $4750, The expenditure was $2684'50, including $400 for freight, 
and the profit for the month 2060°41. The health of the establishment was good, 
and labour sufficient. 

Sterna Burres.—The result of the Eureka clean-up for the month 
of September from the Old Lower Mill is as follows :—Receipts $21,125: 936 tons of 
ore were crushed during the month; cost of mining and milling same $9959°04. 
[This clean-wp was from the Coulter and Reis Mills only, the Hanks Mill having 
been pulled down previous to re-building.] q 

I, X L.—Lewis Chalmers, Sept. 23: We are getting on famously. 
When we recommenced operations (19th inst.) the lower tunnel was in 044 ft. 
During the week ending 14th inst. the men were occupied two days putting in air- 
pipes, and four days driving; 6 ft. were run. At the 946 there was good ore in 
the top of the tunnel, and the whole face was ledge matter; the quartz very hard. 
During the week ending Saturday only 8 ft. were made, making the whole length 
of tunnel 958 ft. There are very good stones of ore in the face, and it improves 
The hoisting machinery has not arrived.—Extract from Alpine Chronicle, 
Sept. 21; ‘This week they have taken out ore from the face of the tunnel that is 
valued at $3000 per ton. : . 

EXCHEQUER (Gold and Silyer).—Exchequer Mill, Silver Mountain, 
Sept. 17: I have now to report that I have discontinued driving the upper tunnel, 
ind have commenced running on the level ef the I. X. L. lower tunnel towards 
your Accacia ledge, from which I took some very fire specimens of ruby silver on 
Saturday last. You are aware it was my intention to ercet the hoisting works over 
the old winze, and for that reason to “raise” the winze to the surface. I have re 
solved not to do so for several reasons, which did not occur to me till again on the 
ground; but chiefly because—following the altering dip of the ledge the winze is 
too crooked for a fast running hoister to work on it safely or to advantage. On re- 
ferring to former reports you will find that from the commencement this was in- 
tended only for a prospecting shaft, and as such it has served i's purpose. Ishould 
also have had ebout 100 ft. of shaft'to raise in hard rock to get to the surface to 
reach the place where the hoisting works would have to be erected if over the 
winze, nd then the access to them would be both difficult and inconvenient, and 
the necessary buildings, from that cause, costly. Almost as low as the Lottom of the 
present winze about 390 ft. further south down the mountain a shaft could be sunk 
140 ft., which would bring you to the level of. the Accacia, which you will see by 
my estimates I formerly proposed to reach by sinking the winze 127 ft. further ; 
but before being in a position to do this I had, as explained, to get to the surface 
by “raising” 100 ft.—in all, 227 ft. Our best ore has always run south, and at the 
present moment lies sovth of the winze; hence my anxiety to get down even 127 ft. 
further, where I Anow the ore to be good, 

From this shaft, when down to the Accacix level, 240 ft. driving on the ledge will 
bring you right under where I was getting the rich ore in the south drive from the 
winze when I stopped; and I am positive that I will get rich ore in the shaft the 
moment I strike the ledge, from the way the ore has always “ pitched ” in the stopes 
and drivings above. I shall accordingly erect my hoisting works there, and will be 
at the Accacia level, and driving back to the Buckeye “ No. 2” ground, in 12 weeks 
from the start, and in 13 weeks shall be stoping out ore equal in quality and sur- 
passing in quantity anything we hive yet had, thereby saving at the same time 
240 ft. of hoisting every ear-load of ore tiken to the surface. But for this I should 
have been much vexed by the non-arrival of the hoisting works, which have been 
delayed by the strike among the New York meshanies. T’riday’s mail, however, 
brought me the welcome intelligence that they were dispatched on Aug. 28, and I 
am now daily expecting their arrival. With regard to the amount of ore and the 
bullion T am'to send you within a definite period, I wish you to understand that I 
will not commit myself, but I believe I will do all I anticipated when I have the 
pleasure of meeting the shareholders in London. I am doing the best a man can 
for the interests of all concerned. 

Regarding the mill, the result of some recent experiments and inventions here 
and in Nevada has been to successfully establish what is known as the wet process 
of reduction, which is now erclusirely practised in Virginia City and Gold Hill, on 
similar ore from the Comstock lode, where no such thing as roasting is now con- 
sidered necessary. Accordingly, I made arrangements with the Tarshish Mill 
Company, and had 2 tons of our ore worked there, and watched the working. The 
result was 68 per cent. of the fire assay. Taking, therefore, the wet process, and 
an average grids of ore—say, $40 per ton by assay,—and giving it credit for only 
60 per cent. of the fire assay instead of 68, the calculation will be as follows :— 

12 tons a day at $40 per ton “ ; ‘ $480 

60 per cent. of $480 is dnb ddvdcedereened © WEsiesdeycnssetesseeeesneeeCaapeeSsesyeensacene 

The cost of working wet doe 

at $3 ops dctbonscocsses 
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Making a net profit per day of ....... 
The simplicr’y of the system is its great r 
fore, without rovsting, I resolved to adopt, because I can obtain better results with- 
out roasting than with, at a smaller cost, and can reduce thereby 16 tons a day in the 
ploce of 12 tons. Anxious to push the werk throuch before winter sets in, I have 
| at work in the mill and saw-mill six carpenters, two blacksmiths, one sawyer, one 
engineer, five labourers, and one teamster. I employed Mr. 8. Fountain, now the 
lirst mill builder in the State, and on his plans I am acting. I need only add that 
when completed you will have an A 1 mill, that it can be extended indefinitely, 
that Tam saving every cent I can consistent with a due regard to the efficiency of 
the mill, ond its substantial construction ; and that it will work either Agh grade 
or /ow grade ore to more profit than a Stetefeldt furnace. 
Pactric.—H. Prideaux, Sept.27: Llast wrote you on the 13th inst., 
sinee which T have received vour letters, dated Aug. 27 and Sept. 3, also telegrams 
f the 16th and 20th inst. My ansy r message of the 16th was we could 
not ship 10 tons of first-class ore immediately, but conld good second-class, and we 
€ «pected to forward 4 bars bullion against the meeting. Immediately after send- 
ing this dispatch'a break orcurred in the vein in Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 stopes, on 
| Batters’s ledge, and the oye fell off in value; thivse were very important points, but 








h cut the veinan’ 
but sometimes these breaks are very troublesome. Sin again, 


BraGanza.—Morro Tabac, Sept. 16: We have found a sink 30 ft. 


iron, mica, and arsenieal pyrites, from which we took some promising «, f quartz, 

old. This was evidently made by the ancients on a soft vein of friable samples of 

aving no machinery they could not treat the stone. We are now driving » but 

level about 8 fms. to cut this below the sink, and are now working on thes & short 

a friable quartz vein from 6 to 8 in., which has produced some very good ea 
D 


through a sluice box ; in this we shall, no doubt, catch all the gold dis, tuft 
from the softer portions of the vein. The hard stone we purpose conye: ~ se 
present on the back of mules to the stamps to test thereby the value of Thee the 
BATTLE Mountarn.—Capt. Richards, Sept. 19: Virgin: Jy ie 
coe’s winze, sinking below the 188, we have at present a vein of ore 4 j as 
Although considerably mixed with clay the ore is of a superior quality on wide, 
mine is sunk to a much greater depth we are, I think (from present ‘indj rhe 
working above a tremedous body of ore, but the ground being so terrjp} peo » 
up at and for some distance below the surface in this section of the country moken 
not surprised to lose sight of all ore and even the lode itself any day baa re 
roper machinery is furnished, and the mine worked much deeper, I fall bad the 
in the development of a splendid property. The 113 ft. level being driven lieve 
of a promising character, yielding a little ore, but this point has not improveas 18 
last week’s report. Pierce's stope, in back of the 113 ft. level, is turning out a 
very fine ore, and is at present our chief source of supply. Jack’s stopes, i 
back of the 73 feet level, have greatly fallen off in their yield of late. The 73 we 
level being driven north is poor, with green stains throngh the clay, which al feet 
accompany the hanging or western wall of the lode.—Lake Superior: Richards 
winze, sinking below the 13 ft. drift south, has somewhat improved in appear, ai 
the ground being easier to work, and showing a little ore, although not enoy, he 
save. Number of sacks raised this week, 420. Bh to 
BENSBERG.—Mr. Hoffmann, Oct.12: The wash ore improved ve 
much last week ; with the same labour, and from the same quantity of stuf 
before, we obtain 50 per cent. more ore dressed. There is a great quantity of r - 
ore amongst it, which can only be dressed by machinery, and it will have tote 
well crushed to get out the ore. We cleared a very good bed of rich carbonat : 
the west end, and shall commence getting the ore next week. The shaft was -. 
standstill the whole week, there being so much water that we could not work init, 
we shali continue draining it a little longer before going deeper. The brickwork i 
the dressing-house is mostly furnished, and we are busy at work with the roofing 


[For remainder of Foreign Mines see to-day’s Journal.} 








THE COPPER TRADE. 


The advices by telegram received at the close of September that the Chili charters 
for the second fortnight in August were only 1040 tons, making for the month 2949 
tons, and the intelligence by mail to August 17, that the available quantity of cop 
on the West Coast was but 3757 tons, were just beginning to counteract the eet 
of the English smelters’ reduction of 10/. per ton, when the trade was startied by 
the announcement of a sale by tender of nearly 1000 tons of English copper in —- 
and manufactured state. This notification has, for the moment, completely para. 
lysed the market, English copper is rendered unsaleable, while Chili bars have given 
way 4/. and fine Australian about the same. It is most unfortunate that by the 
terms of this tender the trade will be left in the dark as to whether the copper has 
been disposed of or not. The actual clearance of such a quantity, supposing it to 
go into consumption or be exported, would go far to help present prices, but further 
depression must ensue so long as it is believed that so large a quantity of copper 
may be thrown upon the market at any moment. 

The figures we append indicate an ever increasing stock, and a further falling off 
in exports, showing that the remarks we made in June last, which were so seveye| 
criticised at the time, were based on facts. The world has certainly allowed us to 
stock ourselves with copper from all parts, but we do not seem to Le permitted to 
sell at our own price. We have now returned to prices that were ruling when out. 
side speculation first set in. The advance between October, 1871, and January of 
this year, was looked upon generally as being that naturally consequent upon q 
period of long depression, heightened by the Franco-German war, and considered 
a legitimate ; on the other hand, the unhealthy speculation that followed 

as produced nothing but loss to the operators themselves, and has done a con- 
siderable amount of harm to the copper and mixed metal trade generally. hg 
very large present stock must now keep prices from advancing. Should the pro- 
duction of Chili, as seems to be anticipated, now begin to fall off somewhat, stocks 
will have a chance of being reduced _in some degree, especially as our exports al] 
the year have been so smal! : from all aspects of the market, however, much higher 
prices cannot yet be hoped for. 

The following statistics show the position of copper since October last to the 
present date :— Stock, including afloat 

Stock on hand. and chartered, 
-+.+ Tons Tons 564 


Price. 
1871—Oct. 1 ......... $esvbvees £68 
Nov. 1.. o 

Dec. 1.. 
30,054 
29,503 
29,647 
30,907 
34,295 
35,495 
37,447 
39,733 
39,989 
Oct. 1 .. Bae 41,409 

Increase in price since Oct., 1871, 16/.; decrease in price since Jan., 1872, ll.; in- 

crease in actual stock since Oct. 1, 1871, 4378 tons; increase in actual stock since 

Jan. 1, 1872, 11,288 tons: increase in stocks since Oct. 1, 1871, including afloat and 

chartered, 5845 tons; increase in stocks since Jan. 1, 1872, including afloat and 

chartered, 11,355 tons. 

The exports of copper taken from the Board of Trade Returns for the first nine 
months of the following years are as follows :—1868, 38,224 tons; 1869, 34,490 tons; 
1870, 39,543 tons; 1871, 39,604 tons; 1872, 31,866 tons. 

Decrease in exports over the first nine months of 1868 Tons 6358 
Ditto ditto ditto 1869 . 2624 
Ditto ditto ditto 1870 . . 1677 
Ditto . ditto ditto 1871 7738 

The comparative positions of the month of october in the past four years, with 

the present, are as follows :— Stock, including afloat 

Stock. and chartered. 
21,227 .....Tons 34,29: 
30,100 


46,63 
$2,181 
24,964 
29,342 
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1£68—Oct. 1 .Tons 
1£69—Oct. 1 ... 
1870—Oct. 1 .. 
1871—Oct. 4 
1872—Oct. 1 

Present excess in price over 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Excess in stock over 1871 

Decrease in stock over 1870 

Ditto ditto 1869 . 

Excess in stock over 1868 ot. 

Increase in stock, including afloat and chartered, over 1871 

Decrease in stock, including afloat and chartered, over 1870 .. 

Ditto ditto ditto 1869 .. 

Increase in stock, including afloat and chartered, over 1868 . 

Henry RoGErs, 














Corrine Coat.—Mr. W. Benson, of Allerwash, Northumberlan(, 
has invented some improvements in machinery or apparatus for cutting coal, whi 
relate to a peculiar combination and arrangement of machinery or apparatus for 
cutting, holeing, or winning coal, and in the mode of driving or actuating thesome, 
and consists in the use of a hurivontal wheel of about 4 ft. or 5 ft. diameter, com 
posed of steel or wrought-iron arms or spokes cast into a boss, the said arms being 
caused to enter the rim of the wheel, which may be of wrought-iron, at or nest 
the upper and lower edge, alternately crossing each other, and being set in the boss 
at alternate sides, thereby imparting great stiffness to the wheel; additional stiff- 
ness is obtained by introducing a metal V-shaped ring above and below the arms 
alternately. These arms are secured by nuts, or are rivetted into the said rim. The 
gearing is set in motion by means of a wire, manilla, or other rope, which by pre 
ference extends between the drums of two separate and distinct winding-engines, 
sitnate one at each end of the working, the said rope being caused to pass partially 
or nearly round a V-grooved or gripping pulley, mounted on the driving shaft 0! 
the machine. In some cases a single engine with two drums may be used, the rope 
being guided, as in the round-about system of steam ploughing, round any requ 
number of guide pulleys. 


SreEaM-BorLErs.—Mr.J.SMItTH, of Crosby Hall-chambers, Bishop 
gate, has patented some improvements in steam-boilers and their appendages. in 
novelty of the first part of his invention, which relates to that description of boi - 
in which double pendant tubes are used, consists in the bulb formation of the ne 
tubes above the crown plate and the perforations therein, and of the second oat 
the invention in the employment in connection with the outer shell of the a pe 
and where subjected to the full pressure of the steam of a dise held in po 7 
a bandor ring of soft metal, or combination of metals, and constructed so as to D ~ 
out ata fixed pressure to allow the steam to escape immediately it reaches a erent 
dangerous to the boiler, and in the employment of a whistle when desired, 80 # 
in such a manner that the said steam whilst escaping shall sound an alarum. 


MALLEABLE Cast-Iron.—Mr. A. F. ANDREWws, of New Haver, 
U.8., in his improved process of making malleable cast-iron, subjects the castings 
to the influence of hydrogen or its compounds, either alone or associated, ot ti 
nated with carbonic oxide or acid at a certain temperature. In one modificat 
of the invention, the hydrogen or carbonic acid is associated also with lime, yea 
of iron, or other metallic bases, either separately or mixed, and in. another — 
clay, silica, or the silieates. The castings are produced in the ordinary — 
from the ordinary varicties of iron suitable for being subsequently made m illea 7 
The treatment requires a hot furnace, with means for varying the temperate 
that it may be raised towards the latter portion of the treatment of each hate oe 
which it is intended to keep continuously hot for a long period; a cooling oe 
space in which the walls may be allowed to remain at a moderate or ; 
provisions for manufacturing or supplying hydrogen gas; a store of lime, a tothe 
other materials, and a quantity of cases peculiarly adapted to each other ah the 
furnace to forma series entending along within the furnace through whi 
hydrogen gas may be passed to éxpose the castings. 
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~ BURLEIGH ROC 


Specially Applicable 


TO 


SINKING, 


AND 


MINING PURPOSES. 


IT DOES NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 


PROGRESSES through Aberdeen granite at the incredible rate of 
10 inches per minute. 


SAVES £5 a day as compared with hand labour, independent of the 
enormous saving effected in the general expense, such as 
PuMPING, VENTILATION, INTEREST OF CAPITAL, &e., from the 
fact of the “put out” being increased four-fold. 


DRILL POINTS.—The saving in steel alone is considerable, One 
drill will go through 20 feet of Aberdeen granite without 


sharpening. 


QUARRYING, 


THE BEST & ONLY 
PRACTICAL BRILL. 


C 


—e SS 
Machine and Stand for Quarrying 
and Sinking. 





——S— 


Liverpool and Manchester Agricul- 
tural Show, Sopt. 12, 1872. 


Middleton Agricultural Show, Sept. 18, 
1872, 


THOMAS BROWN, 


K DRILLING MACHINERY. 


PRIZE MEDALS: 


Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, 
August 21, 1872. 





PATENTEE AND SOLE PROPRIETOR. 


Orders received and executed solely by— 


HAS. BALL & €0., SOLE AGENTS, 


FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
Office: 21, NEW BRIDGE STREET, 
E.C., LONDON. 








(SWALD BROOKE AND ¢0,, 


51, DALE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, 


MANCHESTER, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
OF 


GOVERNMENT 
FIREPROOF 


BRATTICE CLOTH 


AND 


ATR TUBING. 


WORKS: COLLYHURST. 
JOHN BOURNE AND CO. 


ENGINEERS, SHIPBUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
BLOWING ENGINES, WINDING ENGINES, 
Bourne’s Patent Spherical Governors, Bourne’s Patent Feedwater Heaters, 

Bourne’s Patent Gas Furnaces, Bourne’s Patent Coal-dust Furnaces, 
PUMPING ENGINES, STEAM BOILERS, 
66, MARK LANE, LONDON, 


WHEATLEY’ KIRK & PRICE, 


(ESTABLISHED 1850), 


AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


COLLIERY PLANT, IRONWORKS, &c. 
Estimates for Periodical Surplus Sales, Annual Valuations, &c. 


ALBERT SQUARE, MANCHESTER, 


HANDASYDE’S BOILER COMPOSITION 


(C. H. HANDASYDE AND Co., DALKEITH, N.B.) 
om Ge REMOVAL and PREVENTION of INCRUSTATIONS in STEAM 
OILERS, is in extensive use among Collieries, Ironworks, and Mills in 
Scotland ; also, with great success, on the North British 
; Railway Company's Locomotives. 
Net price, lds. per cwt., —-. paid ; 5 per cent. off 1 ton orders; free 
rom acids. 
PE A TRIAL SOLICITED. 
ran SCLALLY RECOMMENDED for LOCOMOTIVES, being completely soluble 
r, and only requires to be put into the tender. 


McNIEL, MULLER, AND CO., 
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AWARDED TWENTY GOLD AND SILVER FIRST-CLASS PRIZE MEDALS, 





IMMENSE SAVING OF LABOUR 
TO MINERS, IRONMASTERS, MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, RAILWAY COMPANIES, EMERY AND FLINT 


GRINDERS, 


McADAM ROAD MAKERS, &o,, &o, 


MACHINE, 


FOR REDUCING TO SMALL FRAGMENTS ROCKS, ORES, AND MINERALS OF 


EVERY KIND. 


This is the only machine that has proved a success. 


and was AWARDED TWO FIRST-CLASS SILVER MEDALS, 
ccived a SPECIAL GOLU MEDAL at Santiago, Chili. 


It is rapidly making ite way to all parts of the globe. being now in profitable use in California, Washoe, 
Lake Superior, Australia, Cuba, Chili, Brazil, and throughout the United States and England, 
Read extracts of testimonials :— 


For illustrated catalogue, circulars, and testimonials, apply to— 


This machime was shown in full operacion at the 
Royal Agricultural Society’s Show at Manchester, and at the Highland Agricultural Society's Show 
at Edinburgh, where it broke 1% ton of the hardest trap or whinstone in eight minutes, 
It has also just re- 





BLAKE'S PATENT STONE BREAKER, 


OR ORE-CRUSHING 


The Parys Mines Company, Parys Mines, near 
Bangor, June 6.—We have had one of your stene 
breakers in use during the last 12 months, and 
Capt. Morcom reports most favourably as to its 
Capabilities of crushing the materials to the re- 
quired size, and its great economy in doing away 
with manual labour, 

For the Parys Mining Company, 
H. R. Marsden, Esq. JAMES WILLIAMS, 


The Van Mining Company (Limited), Van 
Mines, Lianidloes, Feb. 6, 1871.—Our machine, & 
10 by 7, is now breaking 180 tons of stone fer the 
crusher every 24 hours. I may say, of all our 
machinery, that for simplicity of construction 
and dispatch in their work, they are equal to ar y- 
thing in the kingdom, but your stone breaker 
surpasses them all W. WILLIAMS, 

H. R. Marsden, Esq., Leeds. 


Chacewater, Cornwall, Jan, 27, 1869.—1 have 
great pleasure in stating that the patent stone 
breaker I bought of you some thrce years ago 
for mines in Chill, continues to do ite work well, 
and gives great satisfaction. It crushes the 
hardest copper ore ee it through % inch 
size by horse power—with great ease. can 
safely recommen.d it to all in want of a crusher ; 
Can be driven by steam, water, or horse power. 

H.R. Marsden, Esq. JAMES PHILLIPS, 


Terras Tin Mining Co. (Limited), near Gram- 
pound Road, Cornwall, Jan. 1871.—Blake’s patent 
stovecrukher, supplied by you to this company, is 
a fascination— the wonder and admiration of the 
neighbourhood. Itssimplicity is also surprising. 
Persons visiting it when not at work have been 
heard to remark, “ This can’t be all of the ma- 
chine.” It will crush to a small size from 8 to 
10 tons of very hard and tough elvan rock per 
hour; taking! nto its leviathan jaws pieces of the 
hardest rock, weighing 200 lbs. or more, masti- 
cating the same into small bits with as much ap- 
parent ease and pleasure as does a horse his 
moutbful of oats. On every 100 tons of the rock 
crushed by the machine there isa direct saving 
to the company of not less than £5 over the pro- 
cess of hand labour previously adopted by them, 
and the indirect saving much more, the machine 
being ever ready to perform the duties required 
of it. It breaks the stuff mueh smaller, and in 
form so fitted for the stamps, that they will pul- 
verise one-third more in a given time than when 
performed by hand labour. 

Jos. GILBERT MARTIEN, 
H. R. Marsden, Esq., Leeds, 

Welsh Gold Mining Oompany, Dolgelly.—The 
stone breaker does its work admirably, crushing 
the hardest stones and quartz. WM, DANIEL, 


Ovoca, Ireland.—My crusher does its work most 
Batistactorily, It will break 10 tons of the hard- 
est copper ore stone per hour. 

—— WM. G. ROBERTS. 

General Frémont’s Mines, Oalifornia.—The 15 
by 7 in. machine effeets a saving of the labour of 
about 30 men, or $75 per day. @ high estima- 
tien in which we hold your invention is shown by 
the fact that Mr. Park hasejust ordered a third 
machine for this estate. SILAS WILLIAMS. 








‘our stone breaker gives us great satisfaction. 

We have broken 101 tons of Spanish pyrites with 
it in seven hours. DWARD AARON, 

H. R. Marsden, Esq. Weston, near Ruacerm. 


H. RB. MARSDEN SOHO FOUNDRY, . 


MEADOW LANE, LEEDS, 


IN 


CNLY MAKER THE 


UNITED KINGDOM. 








39, MARKET STREET, 
MANCHESTER, 
oe B. HAMATITE,” 

“S. B. YORKSHIRE,” 
| “CLAY LANE,” 
| “CLAY CROSS,” 
AGENTS FOR JACKSON, GILL, AND CO., IMPERIAL 
IRONWORKS, NEAR MIDDLESBOROUGH; 
DARLINGTON WAGON COMPANY, DARLINGTON. 
SCOTCH, HAMATITE, STAFFORDSHIRE, DERBYSHIRE, FOREST OF 
OLD BLAST AND REFINED PIG IRON, PUDDLED BARS AND 


— STEEL, SPELTER, TIN, COPPER, LEAD, SHEETS, ORES, 
NUTS, SPIKES, MANUFACTURED IRON, &o., &c. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR PIG IRON 





AR IR 
LTs, 









CAPTAIN TREGAY’S 








IMPROVED eS ze PATENT 
STAMP mI, COFFER, 


semen STAMPING GOLD QUARTZ, TIN, AND OTHER ORES. 
heme wey is extended, discharge doubly increased, and power ecanomised. 
¥ be inspected in full work, on application to Captain TreGay, Redruth, 


on who is PREPARED to TREAT for GRANTING LICENSES for its use, 
PPLY the MACHINES, 
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AND 


——————— — 


ROBE 


at a large colliery ; 


sition. 


other places. 


COMPANY, LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, LINCOLN. 





PATENT 


Prices and full particulars on applicatio 
successful work near Derby, Carnarvon, 


PORTABLE 


HAULING AND WINDING ENGINE 


PATENT DRUM WINDLASSES, 


FOR MINING 
This Engine is specially commended to Mining Engineers and others, as by its adoption— 
Haulage along inclined drifts is easily and cheaply effected ; 
The expense of sinking new shafts is greatly reduced, neither oundations nor engine- 


house being required; 
It is available = only for winding, but tor pumping, sawing, &c.—a great desideratum 


PURPOSES. 


It can be very quickly removed (being self-propelling), and fixed in any desired po- 


n as above, and also references to view the enginein * 
Haverfordwest, Darlington, Durham, Penzance, and 


THESE ENGINES WORK WITH MARYELLOUS ECONOMY IN FUEL, 
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TANGYE BROTHERS AND HOLMAN, 


10, LAURENCE POUNTNEY LANE, LONDON, 
CORNWALL WORKS (TANGYE BROTHERS), BIRMINGHAM, 


SOLE MAKERS OF 


THE “SPECIAL” STEAM PUMPS. 


Over 1000 in Use. NOTE, 
















IN USE AT THE FOLLOWING QUARRIES :— 


Carnarvon and Bangor Slate Co. ... 5 Pumps. aN = 

Kellow, J. Z., North Wales Slate Co... 1 ,, Sm ij tr Requires NO Shafting, Gearing i 

New Zealand Quartz Orushing and ——— d 2 
Gold Mining Company. on - y Riggers, or Belts. a 

Scott, R. W., Dungannon, ,Ireland ... 1 pad The 

Foster, J.8., ’Hebburn Quarries... 1 Pe All Double-Acting: 3 


IN USE AT THE FOLLOWING CHEMICAL 


WORKS :— Works at any Speed, and any Prog, 

Alum and Ammonia Co., Bow Common 4 Pumps. sure of Steam. oan 
ee Hackney Wick... 4, - “ M 
Burt, Boulton, an aywar ar | 

Works, eiliven -- woh cleat b> ta Will Force to any Height, Fy 

nor-stree ent- 

Oroad. we one 2 Delivers a constant stream, Bi 
Whiffen, Thomas, Battersea ese Ho 2 . areapiel a 
Jones, and Co esborou ie 2 . 
Jarrow Chemical Go., South Shields.. 1 3} Can be placed any distance away 351 
Richardson, J. G. and N. H., Jarrow- _ from a Boiler. re 

= 500 
Read, Holliday,& Sons, Huddersfield 1 ” Cecilie uhitin ‘toda, " 
Sheldon, nek “BO. Co., wo J are s po 3e 
Tennant, C., and Co., near Newcastle. i $ 
Webb, H., & Co.(Manure), Worcester 1 7 Simple, Durable, Economical, 
Union Chemical Company, Stratford. 1 : 





IN USE AT THE FOLLOWING COLLIERIES:— 











20C 
10E 
5 E 
100 E 
20 ET 
W. 
prices, 
Adelaide Colliery, Bishop Auckland _...: aes Pumps.| North Bitchburn Colliery, Darlington... = 7 Pumps. | Stott, James, and Co., Burslem ... oo 1 Pumps ae 
Acomb Colliery, Hexham ... ses ste eee és Newton Cap Colliery, Darlington.. st eee - Seaton Delaval Coal Company, near Newcastle 1 M 
Blackfell Coll ery, Gateshead ° i * Normanby Mines cs oes ‘ i pa Thornley Colliery, Ferryhill oa oe < 2 
Black Boy Colliery, Gateshead a, | » Oakenshaw Colliery ... . 2 ‘ Thompson, John, Gateshead ove eee 2 <a 
Castle Eden Colliery .. . ot Pease’s West Colliery naa 2 pi Trimdon Grange Colliery ... isi set aut oe M 
Crofton, J. Ct., near Ferryhill . 1 pa Pease, J.and J. W., near Crook ... » 6 a Tudhoe Colliery ... eee ove aS = 
Carr, Ww. C., Newcastle : - & » Pease, J.and J., Brandon Colliery 1 ‘ Vobster and Mells Colliery ... ove coe — - - = 
Etherley Colliery eee - i pe Pegswood Colliery, near ee 2 pa Widdrington Colliery, Morpeth eee ote: |: Yond M 
Gidlow, T., Wigan . Pelton Fell Collie PY ssc a ' me Whitworth and Spennymoor Oolliery . a oe o 
Haswell Shotton, and Easington. Coal Co. So Railey Fell Colliery, Darlington . | pe Westerton Oolliery, Bishop Auckland .., == all 
Lochgelly Iron and Coal yore 5 © Right Hon. Earl Durham, Fence Houses 1 vs Wardley Colliery, Gateshead ies - - 
Leather, J. T., near Leeds ... . Skelton Mines ... i jae 1 a Westminster Brymbo Coal Company ... of, = M 
Lumley Colliery, Fence Houses ... a coe South Benwell Colliery ae a: «@ Weardale Coal and Iron Company ava & 2 
Monkwearmouth Colliery, Sunderland... as St. Helens (Tindale) Colliery - % » M 
IRONWORKS AND ROLLING MILLS:— al 
Vi 
Bede Metal Company, Jarrow =. 11 Pumps. | Gilkes, Wilson, Pease, and Co, Middlesboro’.. 2 Pumps. | Whitwell and Co., Stockton wee S Pumps “ian 
Bagnall, O. and T., rosmont Ironworks 2 ae Lloyd and Co., ‘Middlesborough ie | os Whessoe Ironworks, Darlington ... ai 1 
Consett Tronworks __... «“o © ‘9 Solway Hematite Iron Company, Mary ‘port . 1 “ West Cumberland Hematite Iron Company .. i, a 
Castleford Foundry Company, Normanton 1 ps Vaughan, Thomas, Middlesborough ... 2 9 Westbury Iron Company ... we ose owe 1 
Elien Rolling Mills, Maryport... i ae BOS The Shotts Iron Company, Edinburgh ... + « ” 








THE “SPECIAL” STEAM PUMP AS APPLIED DRAINING MINES. 








The arrangement in the accompanying illustration 





comparatively short time, and also at a very small 





shows an economical method of draining mines without 





outlay. They are used in large mines as auxiliary 








engines, and will be found. invaluable adjuncts in all: 





the expense of erecting surface-engines, fixing pump- 





rods, or other gearing. A boiler adjacent to the pit’s 





mining operations, 








mouth is all that is necessary on the surface; from 





To estimate the quantity of water to be raised by any 





thence steam may readily be taken down, by means given size of pump refer to the tabulated list below. I¢ 






of a felted steam-pipe, to connect the pump with the is recommended to use long-stroke pumps where the 










boiler. The pump may be placed in any situation that height exceeds 100 ft., so that the largest result may 
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may be convenient for working it, and connecting the be obtained with a minimum wear and tear of the pump 3 a 

50 A 

steam, suction, and delivery pipes. pistons and valves. The pumps are provided with doors HE 

20 Ba 

These engines can be fixed and set to work in a for ready access to all working parts, rt 

20 Bt 

5 BY 

106 

50 Ch 

——— oe 

6¢ 9 15 Co 

PRICES OF THE “SPECIAL” STEAM PUMPS. 00 

1¢ 

Diameter of Steam Cylinder ............ inches} 2} 3 4 4 6 6 6 7 7 8 8 10 10 13 [18 | 16/16 | 38 : 

Bu 

Diameter of Water Cylinder ......... .. inches} 1} 1} 2 4 3 4 6 5 6 4 6 8 6 7 8 }10) 8) 7 oH 8 

Length of Stroke....... Sibel cibetienieien: inches| 6 9 9 | 12 | 12 | 12 | 12 12 | 12 12 12 | 12 | 12 | 18 | 12 | 12 | 18 |24/48/24|72 Pt 

Strokes per Minute sescsssescssscssssvesenns sensens 100 | 100 | 70 | 50 | 50 | 50 | 50 | 5o | 50 | 50 | 50, 50 | 50 | 35 | 5O | 80 | 35 |—|—/—|— eo 

Gallons per HOUT ..sssesvsseeeeve0rs seeveseseeeseees 310 | 680 | 815 | 3250 | 1830 | 3250 | 7330 | 5070 | 7330 | 9750 | 3250 | 7330 | 9750 /13,000| 7330 | 9750 /13,000)— | — |—|— Roscas 
re seeececeecooeccsecessceonensees #10 | £15 | £20 | £35 | £30 | £40 | £47 10; £50 £52 10 £57 10) £50 | £55 | £65 | £85 | £70 | £80 | £100) — | —|— | — 








































































IF BRASS LINED, OR SOLID BRASS OR GUN-METAL WATER CYLINDERS, WITH COPPER AIR VESSELS, EXTRA, ACCORDING TO SIZE, 


Any Combination can be made between the Steam and Water Cylinders, provided the Lengths of Stroke are the same, thus—8 in. Sieam and 8 in. Water, or 
10 in. Steam and 8 in. Water, adapted to height of lift and pressure of steam, and so on. 


TANGYE BROTHERS & HOLMAN, 10, Laurence Pountney-lane, London, EC. 


Printed by RicuaRp MippLETON, and published by Hewey ENGLisu (the proprietors), at thelr Office, 98, FLEET STHEET, E.U., where all communications are requested to be addressed, Cet, 15, 1873, 

















